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fotes. 
CHARLES CHEYNE, OR CHENEY, FIRST 
VISCOUNT NEWHAVEN, 

In the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
(vol. x. pp. 216, 217) is a sketch of this nobleman, 
which contrives to miss any point in his life of 

itical interest, while its statement of his service 

Parliament is incomplete. It says that he was 
chosen for Agmondesham in 1660 (though no re- 
turn is to be found in the official Blue-book, vol. i. 
p 512) but it does not record his election for 

t Marlow, in the same county of Buckingham, 
on March 25, 1665/6, in succession to William 
Barlace, or Borlase, deceased. Again, it makes 
no reference to the fact that at the general election 
of 1689/90 he was returned as “Charles, Lord 
Cheyne, Viscount Newhaven in Scotland,” for 
Newport, Cornwall, and as “Charles, Lord Vis- 
count Cheyne,” for Harwich, and chose to sit for 
the latter—Luttrell, the diarist, being, by the way, 
a defeated candidate at the consequent bye-elec- 
tion, and vainly petitioning Parliament against the 
result—but it goes on to that of 1695, when, as 
“Charles, Lord Cheyney,” he was returned for New- 
port alone, and he died just previous to the general 
election of 1698. There are three references to 
him in Narcissus Luttrell’s ‘Brief Relation of 
State Affairs from 1678 to 1714’ (Oxford, 1857), 
the first two of which appear to point to the fact 


that he was thought to be held in disfavour by 
James II, They are as follow :— 

February 11, 1685.—“The Lord Cheney and Sir 
Richard Temple, commissioners of the customes to his 
late majestie, are dismissed that employment, they 
ay as is said, some ecruple of receiving the same. 
—Vol. i. p. 

March. 1687.—“ The lord Cheney, Mr. Dickenson, and 
Mr. Clark, commissioners of the customes, are said to be 
removed.” —Vol. i. p. 396, 

Thursday, July 7, 1698.—“ Lord Cheney and the lady 
Herbert (mother to the lord Herbert of Cherbury) are 

th dead.” —Vol. iv. p. 399. 

As to the Customs rumours, it may be noted 
that Charles Cheyne was first appointed one of the 
Commissioners of Customs (at a salary of 1,260. 
per annum) on January 8, 1675. He was in every 
subsequent commission appointed; November 9, 
1677 (when the salary was reduced to 1,2001.); 
February 14, 1679 ; April 10, 1679 ; July 1, 1680; 
November 11, 1681; March 7, 1684; August 1, 
1684; December 31, 1684; February 28, 1685 
(when, as Luttrell had heard, Sir Richard Temple, 
though not Lord Newhaven, was dropped); April 2, 
1685 ; June 25, 1686 ; and July 9, 1686; but in 


4 | that made out on February 25, 1687, he did not 


appear, and neither did the others mentioned 
by Luttrell as joined with him. From the com- 
mission of July 1, 1681, in which he earliest was 
named as ‘‘ Charles, Viscount Newhaven,” until 
that of July 9, 1686, he was first on the list (Joseph 
Haydn, ‘Book of Dignities,’ edition of 1851, p. 497). 
From the fact that his second wife was the widow 
of John Roberts, first Earl of Radnor, it might be 
concluded that his connexion with Cornwall thus 
arose ; but in the reign of Elizabeth (1574) there 
had been granted to the Lord Cheney of that date 
the farm of the rectory of St. Stephen, in the chapel 
of Tresmere, a portion of the property of the dissolved 
monastery of Launceston (‘Calendar and Invento 
of Particulars for Grants, Elizabeth,’ fol. 26). It 
may be added that Lord Newhaven left at least 
one permanent mark of his parliamentary con- 
nexion with Newport, for at the spring of the 
transept arch of the church of St. Stephens-by- 
Launceston, a parish forming part of that borough, 
was until recently, and perhaps is now, a 

with the inscription :-— 

“ Memoriz Sacrz Caroli Domini Chiney de Newhaven 
in regno Scotiw, Vice-comitis, necnon hoc Municipio 
Senatoris, qui Sumptibus propriis hanc Eccliz partem 
piissimé re-edifica hoc dedicatum est.” 

Atrrep F, Rossrys. 


ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE IN ITALIAN. 
(See S, vi. 69, 233.) 

I am afraid that W. C. M. B. has rather a 
hazy notion what this construction is, for of the 
three examples he gives, only the first, “ Dicono 
le scatole r troppo,” is genuine. In the 
second, “Ho visto la ragazza mangiar carne,” 
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the infinitive mangi the — tive 
ragazza, is govern y ho visto, Surely, in 
the cmmgitiion English “I saw the girl 
eat ” (we generally say eating), W. OC. M. B. would 
not call the girl eat an “ accusative and infinitive,” 
in the sense that this phrase is commonly employed 
in Latin grammars. And his third example, which 
I need not quote, is of the same kind as his second. 
With to his No. 1, which he says “might 
be any day now in Italian,” I consulted a 
Tuscan lady who has had nearly twenty years’ 
experience in teaching her own language, and her 
answer was to the effect that such a construction is 
never used in conversation. And this is decidedly 
my own experience. I have never heard such a 
construction used, though I could fancy it might 
be used by a pedant oras a joke. 
uiry appeared, and, bearing it in mind, I have 
ia time to time, when reading Italian books, 
noted down the examples which I have come 
across. Thus, in about three hundred pages of 
Manzoni’s ‘I Promessi Sposi’ I met with six 
examples only, and, curiously enough, five of them 
occurred in little more than fifty pages and four 
in less than twenty, as if the author had at times felt 
more inclined to use the construction than at others. 
I will give one of these examples. The Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo was making inquiries about 
Renzo, who had disappeared, and on returning from 
his visit to Milan, 
in cui gli si diceva, non poterst 
trovar ricapito dell’ indicato soggetto; che veramente 
egli aveva fatto qualche soggiorno nel tal paese...... ; che 
un suo parente...... non sapeva che egli fosse divenuto, e 
non poteva se non ripetere certe voci in aria e contrad- 
dittorie che correvano, essersi il giovane arrolato pel 
Levante, esser to in Germania...... 3 che,” &c,— 
Ch. xxvi. about three pages from the end. 
Here there are three instances of the construction, 
and between the first and the two others we have 
two examples of the construction which now 
usually replaces the accusative and infinitive, viz., 
che with the indicative, which shows that the two 
constructions may alternate in Italian, as in fact 


do. 
‘ La Poltrona del Diavolo,’ by F. Mastriani 
(Napoli, 1874), a wild, fantastic novel of about 
three hundred and fifty pages, I met with the 
construction quite thirty times. One is “Grim 
gli disse ch’ era nato a Sumatra da uno Schiavo di 
un ricco brother Jonathas [sic]: esser stato, di 
tenerissima eta, venduto con sua madre” (ii. 27). 
Here, again, the two constructions are found to- 
gether, and the infinitive has its subject under- 
stood, as is often the case in Latin. 

In Carcano’s two tales, ‘ Damiano’ and ‘ Selmo 
e Fiorenza’ (Firenze, 1858), a considerably larger 
and much more sober book than that last quoted, 
I find the construction nearly as many times. I 
will again give one example, viz. :— 


“ Una mattina, il Signor Omobono......disse i quadro 
aver il suo merito ; essere to il lasciarlo li cosi fra 
i ragnateli, potersene jo che fosse cavar de’ buoni 
danari ; infine volere egli stesso pensare a trovar fuori un 
compratore."—P. 152. 

Here there are no fewer than four instances of the 
in one form. 

D ly, in the 249 pages which I ha 
of the ‘Spagna’ of Edmondo de Amicis Fineness 
1888), a book written in an easy, natural, bat 
very animated style, I seem to have met with only 
two examples of the construction, and one of them 
is in the translation of a piece of Spanish 
(p. 58). The other (p. 100) I give in fu t 
runs as follows: “Soggiunse poi che un’ altrsa 
tradizione narrava non avere dive Don Alfonso 
giurato sul Vangelo.” Here, again, in the first 
part of the sentence we have che with the indicative 
(which is certainly much more common than the 
subjunctive in these cases), whilst in the second 
there is the accusative with the infinitive. But 
that the subjunctive is sometimes* used, see p. 89, 
where, speaking of a basso-rilievo, he says : “ Una 
composizione immensa, a cui si direbbe non possa 
esser bastata la vita d’ un uomo.” There is no che 
before non possa, it is true, but the che is frequently 
omitted between a verb and the subjunctive.+ And 
just as we have seen an indicative with che used in 
the same sentence as an accusative and infinitive, 
so it is with the subjunctive. Thus, in Manzoni 
(op. cit. chap. xxviii. about four pages from the 
end), I find the following :— 

* Rispose, non saper che farci : le ragioni d’ interesse 
e di reputazione, per le quali s’ era mosso quell’ esercito, 
pesar pid che il pericolo rappresentato ; con tutto cid 
} ate di rimediare alla meglio, e si sperasse nella Provi- 

lenza, 

The conclusion which I draw from the books 
from which I have quoted is that the better the 
writer and the simpler and more natural his style, 
the less this construction is employed. In no 
language with which I am acquainted is there more 
difference between the spoken and the written 
language than in Italian. I have been quite 
am to see the ornate, nay often elegant 
language adopted in their letters by the most simple 
and unpretending Italians. We English of the 
cemyene time do not often go in for anything of 
this sort. 


* F. J. F.’s classical friend seems to suppose that che 
with the subjunctive is now always used instead of the 
accusative and infinitive, but, from the examples I have 
quoted, it is evident that this is not the case. 

+ That a che may be used with a subjunctive, when this 
is equivalent to an accusative with an infinitive, is well 
shown by comparing two ag in Manzoni, viz. (op. 
cit, ch, xxix. very near the beginning), “ma era 
corsa la voce, essere stato spedito in fretta da Bergamo 


uno squadrone di cappelletti” (the italics in this last 
word are Manzoni’s own), with “correva la trista voce 
ent che in quell’ esercito covasse la peste” (ch, xxviii. 
four or five pages from the end). 
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This construction would seem to have been used 
inold French also. At any rate, in casting a glance 
at Rabelais the other day, without thinking of this 
matter, I came across two examples in the first 
three pages of the prologue. He is speaking of the 
allegories attributed to Homer, and says :— 

“$i le croyez, vous n’ approchez ne de piedz, ne de 
mains A mon opinion, qui decrete icelles aussi peu avoir 
até songees d’ Homere, que d’Ouide,” &c. 

But Rabelais was a very eccentric writer and had 
quite a style of his own, so that he may have 
borrowed the construction direct from the Latin. 


F, Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 
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Migne) Paris, 1860.—Aux mots, orgue, organiste, orga- 

, &e. 

Ortigue (Joseph d’). De l’origine de l’orgue.—Revue 
de Paris, Mai, 1836, pp. 172-187. - 

P*** (G. B. de). Notions sur l'orgue et maniére de 

ses jeux. Saint-Omer, 1877, 4to. 


Philbert (Ch.), Etudes sur les tuyaux d’orgue. Paris, 
1877. 4to.—Tome Ixxxiv. No. 21 (Mai 21, 1877), Comptes 
Rendus Hebdomadaires des Séances de |’Académie des 
Sciences. 

Ply (J. Abbé). Vide Férat (P.), 1881, 

Prag. Vide Lohelius (J.), 1786. 

Procés-Verbal de réception du grand orgue de l'Eglise 
Royal de Saint-Denis. Construit par MM. Cavaillé-Coll 
pére et fils. Paris, 1841. 4to. 

(Hy 1s (Christ u. Garnisonskirche). Vide Schmahl 

Revue de Paris. Vide Ortigue (J, a’). 

Rinek, Vide Natorp (B. C. L). 

-_ (Johann Niklas). Vide Ludwig (J, A. Z.), 


Saint-Denis. Vide Procés-Verbal, 1841. 

St. Paul’s (London), The Organ at—Pall Mall 
Gazette, March 14, 1890. 

Salzburg. Vide Peregrinus (T.), 1883. 

Sauveur (Joseph). Dissertations sur les intervalles de 
sons, les diverses maniéres d’accorder les instruments : 
sur les sons harmoniques et leur application aux jeux de 
l’orgue.—Mémoires de |’Académie de Paris, 1701-13. 

Sauveur (Joseph). Application de sons harmoniques 
& la composition des jeux d’orgues.— Mémoires de l'Aca- 
démie Royal des Sciences, Paris, 1702. 

Scheibler (H.). Anleitung die Orgel unter Beibe- 
haltung ihrer momentanen Hohe, oder nach einem 
bekannten A, vermittelst d. Metronoms noch Stiéssen 
erwiesen, gleichschwebend zu stimmen (mit 1 Abbild.), 
Crefeld, 1834. Gr. 8vo. 

Scheibler (H). Schriften iiber musikal. u, physikal, 
Tonmessung u. deren Anwendung auf Pianoforte u. 
Orgelstimmung (mit 1 Vign., 1 Tabelle, 1 Steintafel u. 
2 Musikbeil). Crefeld, 1838. Gr. 8vo. 

Scheibler (H.). Vide Haas (F.), 1886. 

Scheibler Vide Tipfer (J. G.), 1842. 

Seidel (J. J.). Vide Kothe (B.), 1887. 

Silbermann (Andreas und Gottfried), Vide Mooser 
1861. 

rge (G. A.), Ausfiihrliche und deutliche Anweisung 
zur Rational rechnung, Anleitung des Monochords, &c. 
Lobenstein, 1749. 

Sorge (G.A.). Die Natur des Orgelklangs. Hof, 1771. 

Soureck (F, W.). Vide Jephens (A.), 1876. 

Storius. Organum historice extructum. 

Thimm (Carl A.), F.R.G.S. Organ c_ 
Notes and Queries, 1890, 7 8. Nos. 224, 227, 230, 235, 
241, 247, 255, 

Tournaillon (Henri). Notice sur le grand orgue de la 
cathédrale d’Orleans, Orleans, 1880. 8vo. 

Trost (J. G.). Organographia redivisa Mich, Preetorii. 

Trost (J. G,.). Examen organi pneumatici contra 
sycophantes, 

Trost (J. G.). Eigentliche Beschreibung der nonin 
vornehmsten Orgeln in Deutschland und in der Nieder 
landen, &c. Halberstadt, 1660. 8vo. 

Tiirk (D,G.). Vide Weissbeck (J. M.), 1798. 

Vincent (A. J. H.). Mémoire sur la théorie des 
battements, Application 4 l'accord de l’orgue et 
autres instruments, Paris, 1849. 8vo.—Extrait des 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 3° série, t. xxvi. 

(Cathédrale de), Vide Schemit-Maréchal 
(H.), 1864. 

Vitruvius (Pallio), De architectura. Leipzig, 1807. 
8vo.—Lib. x., “ De organis hydraulicis.” 

Wandsbeck (Kirche). Vide Schmahl (H.), 1869. 

Warren (Joseph). Vide Hamilton, 

Weber (G. V.), Ueber Orgel-Dispositionen. Antwort 
auf den im kirch ikalischen Jahrbuch fiir 1890 


enthaltenen Artikel ‘ Eine fehlerhafte Orgeldisposition.’ 
Regensburg, 1890, Gr, 8vo. 
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Werner (Fabr.). Darstellung zum probiren der Or- 
geln. Leipzig, 1756. 8vo. 

Wien. Vide Kloss (J. F.), 1858, 

Wohlfsteller (C. H.). Vide Schmahl (H.), 1870, 1885. 

Zeitung fiir Orgel, Clavier und Fliigelbau, Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Chr. H. Schmidt und Dr, C. Hart- 
mann, Weimar, 1547. 4to. 

Cart A. Taw, F.R.G.S. 
24, Brook Street, W. 


following do not appear in Mr. 


Guide > Ge Purchase of an Organ, By J, W. Hinton. 
n, 4 
Great Thoughts, N.S., vol. v., No, 119, Oct, 11, 1890, 

p. 240, ‘A Tenth Century Organ.’ 
J. Cornpert Wexca, F.C.S. 


ReEsToRATION ALias Destruction or CHURCHES. 
—English architects, and those who employ them, 
are often, and with good reason, blamed for over- 
restoration of churches. The following, from Ray- 

ond Bordeaux, ‘Traité de la Réparation des 

lises,’ 8vo., Paris, 1888, p. xix, proves that the 
evil complained of is not confined to England:— 

“Tl est triste de dire que plusieurs des églises que |’on 
® prétendu restaurer sont aujourd'hui 4 peu prés sans 

eur aux yeux des gens instruits, et que trop souvent 
ees dotations considérables, loin d’avoir été un service 
rendu a la religion, ont eu pour résultat de travestir 
d'une f lamentable |'couvre sublime des architectes 
de la vieille France, Oi est aujourd'hui!’ église de l'abbaye 
de Saint-Denis, si largement dotée pourtant? Quel bien 
ont produit 4 Saint-Ouen de Rouen les millions vétes pour 
le prétendu achévement de cette basilique, dont on a le 
courage de démolir les tours au lieu de les terminer 
selon le plan primitif? Et les cathédrales d’ Amiens, de 
Bayeux, de Poitiers, d’Angouléme, de Périgueux, d’Auch, 
&c., n'étaient-elles pas plus belles et plus dignes d’intérét 
avant les changements qu’on leur a infligés 4 grand frais? 
Ceux qui distribuent les ressources du budget s imaginent- 
ils vraiment que tout ce que l'on fait 4 Notre Dame de 
Paris, par exemple, soit entiérement A l’abri de la 
critique, et que ces coiiteuses fantasies de nos archi- 
tectes officiels recevront toutes sans exception les éloges 
de la postérité?” 

J. 


Invertep Lerrers 1x Dates.—The practice of 
inverting the Roman letters used in dating title- 
pages was, I believe, almost exclusively conti- 
nental. An English example may, therefore, be 
worth mentioning. ‘A Short View of the Long 
Life and Raigne of Henry the third, King of Eng- 
land,’ bySirR. B. Cotton, is thus dated, cloiocxxvi! 
(1627). W. Roserts. 


Cuurcnrarps or St. Mary, 
AyD Sr. Marcaret, Westminster. (See ‘The 
Grave of Thomas Banks, R.A.,’ 7S. x. 246, 318.) 
—Your correspondent Mr. says, 
“ Before the churchyard of St. Mary, Paddington, 
was metamorphosed, copies of all legible inscrip- 
tions were taken, and are now kept at the vestry 
hall.” Why not print them at once in some local 


manner, and so save them from the possibility of 
loss or destruction, and make them of ayailable 
use to genealogists? 

These remarks apply equally to the copy of the 
inscriptions on the gravestones in the churchyard 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, made some few 
years ago when the yard was turfed over, which list 
was, and perhaps is, in the keeping of Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

To render both complete, additions should be 
made thereto from the published accounts of those 
churchyards in the histories of London and Wesat- 
minster, &c.,and doubtful names and dates checked 
from the burial registers. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S. W. 


Joun Craypote.—The annexed transcript of 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library will tend to the 
elucidation of two episodes in the life of Cromwell’s 
son-in-law hitherto veiled in obscurity. In the 
account of Claypole appearing in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ vol. xi. p. 12, it is said 
that 
“the date of the birth of John Claypoole the younger 
and the date of his marriage with Elizabeth Cromwell 
are both uncertain; the former probably took place in 
1623, the latter some time before October, 1646 (Car- 
lyle, ‘Cromwell,’ Letter XLI.).” 

The extract runs :— 

“Vide nat’ ejus: 

“ Marit’ 13 Januarij, 1646. 

“9 Janur’ imediat’ prec’ babuit casum et nocel’: dor- 
sum in medio Decem: 1645, in p’iculo submers’ p’ Casu’ 
insepz Et caput contusuu’. 

“ Qirca 2, 3, 4, vel 5, wtat’ suse p’turbabatur cum Ele- 
phantiasi: p’ duos vel tres Annos, 

“Nat’, 21 August, 1625, inter 11 et 12 am: pipe 
peterborough [sic] apud Northborough in Com’ North- 
ampton Mr. Claypoole.”—Ashmole MS., 180, fol. 159, 

On January 13, 1645/6, John Cleypoole and 
Elizabeth Cromwell were married at Holy Trinity, 
Ely, co. Cambridge (parish register). 

ANIEL HIPWELL. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Parisn Reaisters.—The uncertainty as to the 
date of the Duke of Wellington’s birth (7 S. x, 7, 
174, 337) raises a doubt as to the trustworthiness 
of parish registers as evidence in such matters. It 
is not often that there is such confusion as between 
April 29 and 30 and May 1 and 6. The date 
oy in a baptismal entry is usually accepted as 
fin 


My father, born nearly a century ago, always 
kept December 15 as his birthday, and he was one 
of a large family, among whom birthdays would be 
likely to be remembered. But on looking up his 
baptismal entry, I found the date of his birth given 
as December 8. 

I remember to have heard Sir George Airy, the 
late Astronomer Royal, once say that he had been 
visiting his birthplace, and had looked up his name 


newspaper, or in separate form in the cheapest 


in the register, and found that he was a month 
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older (or younger) than he had always believed, 
June and July having been misplaced. 

Such a mistake would, of course, be easily checked 
in a populous place, where entries were of frequent 
occurrence ; but where they were few, with con- 
siderable intervals, they might easily arise, 
especially as baptism is, of course, frequently post- 
poned, from some cause or other, for weeks, or 
even months. B. W. 8. 


Srzam Merry -Go-rounps.—The appended 
paragraph from the Liverpool Echo may be worthy 
of preservation in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ for 
the benefit of future inquirers into the English 
manners and customs of the present day :— 

“ At country fairs nothing, it appears, does so brisk a 
business as the wooden horses which carry lads and lasses 
round and round in a giddy whirl to the grinding of a 
barrel-organ. In the course of proceedings at the Chel- 
tenham police-court it was stated by an itinerant show- 
man that in one day at Farm Hill, Stroud, the takings of 
his roundabout were no less than 66/. Shooting at the 
mark is also much in favour ; but it was stated that the 
takings from this source on the same occasion were not 
more than a third of the profits of the inexhaustibly 
popular revolving hobby-horses.” 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


Armicer. (See 7" x. 383.)—Mr. Frank 
Pewwy is quite wrong in his statement that “the 
son of an armiger was an armiger.” The son of an 
armiger was a “generosus,” and only became an 
armiger on succeeding to his father’s estate. There 
may be some few exceptions to this; but 
it is none the less the rule, as a very casual ac- 

uaintance with the public records will inform Mr. 

wy. It is, therefore, quite possible that “the 
son of one great Buckinghamshire landowner and 
the brother of another” would call himself yeoman. 
Mr. Penny seems to think that those who bear 
arms are armigers. Surely this is a mistake! 
W. 


Cromwetu’s Tree: Jonn Westey’s “Putrit.” 
—I take the following from a note by Canon 
Courtney Moore in the Journal of the Royal 
Historical and Archeological Association of Ire- 
land, No. 80, vol. ix. Fourth Series (July to 
October, 1889), p. 252 :— 


“In the month of April last [presumably April, 1889], 
I visited the shore of Lows Neagh near the town of 
Antrim. The road to the Lough goes through Lord 
Massereene’s park. At a particular point on this road 
my guide showed me the trunk of an immense tree which 
had recently been cut down, and was lying in the park, 
as he said, to rot. It was very old, and quite hollow. 
The guide said that this was called Cromwell's tree, 
because it had been planted by the Protector himself. In 
this he was doubtless wrong, as Oliver was never in the 
yg Antrim himeelf, having never gone further north 
than Dundalk, But the tree may well have been planted 
during the Cromwellian campaign by some one of his 
officers, as two of them—Coote and Venables—were 
fighting in the counties of Derry and Antrim. But more 


than this, a very large stone had for years and years lain 
close to this tree, which stone, it is eaid, John Wesley 
had used as a pulpit during a missionary tour in the neigh- 
bourhood, In spite of all local remonstrance to the 
contrary, Lord Maesereene had the Cromwell tree cat 
down and John ben pe nt removed and buried in 
the ground entirely out of sight, to serve as a foundation 
stone for one of the stays of a wire paling. One may 
well ask with Professor Mahaffy, Who will advocate the 
— of capital punishment while deeds like this are 
done?” 


Glasgow. 


Firive Cannon at Weppines.—I see from 
a report in the Cambridge Chronicle of Octo- 
ber 10 that a time-honoured observance has been 
publicly dishonoured by the powers that be. At 
the Cambridgeshire Petty ions, Cambridge 
Division, October 4th, 

“George Wm. Webster, Chas, Lucas, Wm. Whybrow 
and Herbert Elsom, labourers, of Willingham, pleaded 
guilty to having fired a cannon on the highway and 
within fifty yards of the centre of the highway...... The 
defendants said it had been a custom in the village for 
over seventy years to fire cannons on wedding days. The 
Chairman advised the defendants to discontinue the 
custom, as they ran the risk of making themselves liable 
to be punished under the Act of Parliament, If they, b: 
firing a cannon, injured the highway or occasio 
annoyance or injury to any person they would be liable 
to a penalty of 40s. With that caution they were dis- 
charged,” 

In future they will be more prudent to confine 
themselves to firing the bells, Sr. SwirHin. 


Grorce Brack. 


Errraets or Aixeas.—We all know, 
or should know, James Smith’s happy lines in 
praise of Virgil’s talent for epithets :— 

Virgil, whose epic song enthralse— 
And who in song is greater !— 

Throughout his Trojan hero calle 
Now Pius and now Pater. 

But when, the worst intent to brave, 
With sentiments that pain us, 
Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 

He dubs him Dux Trojanus. 
And well he alters then the word, 
For in this station sure, 
Pius neas were absurd, 
And Pater premature. 

I find that Sir Richard Steele was before James 
Smith in the idea, for in No. 6 of the Tatler, dated 
April 22, 1709, I read :— 

“ Virgil’s common epithet to Aineas is Pius or Pater 
I have therefore considered what passage there is in any 
of his hero’s actions where either of these appellations 
would have been most improper; and this is, I think, 
his meeting with Dido in the cave, when Pius Aineas 
would have been absurd, and Pater Aineas a burlesque.” 

I wonder whether any of your readers can help 
me to an earlier instance of the joke. 

A. H, Curistiz. 


AND CromwE.u.—Sir Horatio Pal- 
lavicini, of Babraham Hall, Cambridgeshire, served 
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the Tudor queens in different capacities. In the 
ign of Mary he was collector of the Pope’s dues 
in England. In that of Elizabeth he was employed 
by the queen in her negotiations with the German 
princes. His son, Sir Tobias Pallavicini, married 
the youngest daughter of Sir Oliver Cromwell, of 
Hinchinbrook, uncle and godfather to the famous 
Oliver, whom he lived to see Protector, though 
himself a strong Royalist. I can hardly doubt 
that Sir Horatio was connected in some way with 
Cardinal Pallavicini, the historian of the Council 
of Trent, but should like to know what the rela- 
tionship was. The family was, I believe, of Genoese 
origin. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Sir Josnvua Rernotps on ‘Macsera.’—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, when writing to Dr. Parr to 
urge him to go on with the inscription which he 
had half promised to write for the monument to 
Dr. Johnson in St. Paul’s, quotes “ but skrew your 
courage to the sticking place, and we'll not fail.” 
“Since [have stumbled by accident on this passage 
in ‘ Macbeth,’ I cannot quit it without observing 
that this metaphor is taken from a wheel engine, 
which, when wound up, receives a check that 
prevents it from running back” (Parr’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. iv. p. 682). A similar interpretation is given 
by Steevens: “This is a metaphor from an engine 
formed by mechanical complication. The sticking 
place is the stop which suspends its powers till 
=< discharged on their proper object” (note 
in Boswell’s “ Variorum Edition” of 1821). 

W. E. Buckueyr. 


Rorneruam.—In the last of the Philo- 
logical Transactions (p. 167) Prof. Skeat derives 
this name from rother, an ox. It is more pro- 
bably from the river Rother, on which it stands. 
Isaac TaYtor. 


Toox’s Courr.—From the place bearing this 
familiar name there issues weekly so much that 
instructs and entertains us, that a note about its 
origin must be welcome :— 

“ Munday, April 9th, 1722, Dyed Suddenly Mr. Tuck, 
or Took, of Cursitors Ally, of a Plentifull Estate and 
who bad an Employment in the Chancery.”—‘ Mawson’s 
Obits, Coll. of Arms,’ in Selby’s Genealogist, iv. 27. 

As Mr. Dickens has supplied us with a motto, 
so he has immortalized Took’s Court, under the 
name of “ Cook’s Court,” in ‘ Bleak House.’ 

W. C. B. 

Foik-Lore.—I cull the following scrap 
from a missionary magazine of the year 1813 :— 

“Commenced digging the well. The coolies having 
assembled round the spot, about forty in number, fixed 
an iron bar (which they use for a pickaxe) in the centre. 
The headman then placed a para (a kind of spade) near 
the same, and with some saffron put a mark upon it, and 
afterwards upon the forehead of each cooly. In the 
mean time, a number of them saying or singing prayers. 


This being done, a few flowers, and two or three grains 
of rice, were by each person thrown upon the para 
(which in this case was substituted for their god) as a 
kind of offering, in hope of soon meeting with water 
The {ceremony being thus ended, every one made a 
salaam, and then began to work,” 

The information would have been more sati 

had the tribe whence the coolies came been men- 
tioned. 


THE YouncER.—The an- 
nexed extract from the parish register of Kensing- 
ton, co. Middlesex, wal eve to show that the 
date of burial (July 19, 1719) given in Baker's 
‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 1812, vol. i. p. 435, is in- 
correct by two days :— 

1719. M® Thomas Killigrew Gentleman of the Bed 
Chamber to Geo II and author of a comedy called Chit 
Chat, 21* July. 

Daniet Hirwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


“ Poxine soraK.”—Add this phrase, from Syd- 
ney (N.S.W.) Bulletin, August 16, to your Aus- 
tralian vocabulary :— 

“A person who calls himself‘ an ex-colonial Governor,’ 
and who, even if he is only ‘ poking borak,’ has evidently 
‘been there,’” 

H. H. §&. 


Deopanp.— While searching the parish registers 
of St. Mary’s at Reading, a few weeks since, I 
lighted upon the following, which may be con- 
sidered worthy of a corner in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

* Burial, 26 July, 1602. Richard Edwards, sonne of 
Rich. Edwardes, This child was killed by a blocke that 
fell upon him, w°" blocke was founde by the Corowners 
Jury to be guyltie of his deatb.” 

C. Masox. 


29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


Scorr anp Worpsworts. — Wordsworth, in 

*The Recluse,’ writes :— 

The heifer in yon little croft belongs 

To one who holds it dear; with duteous care 

She reared it, and in speaking of her charge 

I heard her scatter some endearing words 

Domestic, and in spirit motherly, 

She being herself a mother. 
This passage somehow calls to my mind the affec- 
tion which Jeanie Deans and her father had for a 
cow that belonged to Effie ; see, ¢. g., ov. xiii. 
and xlv. of ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ I think 
there is a passage even nearer in likeness, but I 
cannot find it. w. C. B. 


“NoraiINe BUT WHAT IS TOO HOT AND TOO 
HEAVY.”—This sentence is a proverbial saying in 
North Notts, and its application is in respect of 
those who, in leading a forward or fast life, are 
not particular with regard to the manner in which 
they procure the means for carrying on their mode 
of living. They go from bad to worse, till at length 
they will have “nothing but what is too hot 
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and too heavy”; which means, they take anything 

and everything that comes in the way, and risk 

consequences. Txos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Sonyet py pe Saint-Getais WANTED. 
—Can any one send the undersigned a copy of the 
original sonnet, translated by Wyatt ‘‘ Like unto 
these unmeasurable mountains,” and by Austin 


Dobson “‘ When from afar these mountain tops I | 


view E. B. Browntow. 
6, Hutchison Street, Montreal, Canada, 


[We supply our contributor with a sonnet that others 
may care to see. It is taken from ‘ Euvres Poetiques de 
Mellin de 8. Gelais,’ 4 Lyon, par Antoine de Harsy, 1574, 
and is on p. 81 :— 

Voyant ces monts de veue ainsi lointaine, 
Je les compare a mon long desplaisir : 
Haut est leur chef, & haut est mon desir, 
Leur pied est ferme, & ma foy est certaine. 
D’eux maint ruisseau coule, & mainte fontaine, 
De mes deux yeux sortent pleurs a loisir : 
De forts souspirs ne me puis dessaisir, 
Et de grands vents leur cime est toute pleine. 
Mille troupeaux s’y pr t & paissent, 
Autant d’Amours se couuent & renaissent 
Dedans mon caur, qui seul est ma pasture. 
Ils sont sans fruict, mon bien n’est qu’aparence, 
Et d’eux 4 moy n’a qu’ une difference, 
Qu’en eux la neige, en moy !a flamme dure. | 


Conv or Cunp.—Is this verb still in use in 
Cornwall or elsewhere in the sense thus described 
in R. Carew, ‘Survey of Cornwall,’ 1602, p. 326 ?— 


“ Forrcone conciusioy.”—I shall be glad of 
_ instances of this well-known phrase, of which, by a 
| curious chance, the readers for the ‘ Dictionary’ 
have sent us no example between Shakspere 
(‘ Othello,’ ITT. iii. 428) and 1868, and of which 
| the only intervening instance known to me is the 
| **foregone visions and conclusions” of Lamb in 
‘ Elia’ (first series), 1823. I presume that the 
modern use is solely due to Shakspere ; but it 
does not seem to preserve the Shaksperian sense. 
The latter is, indeed, obscure, and diversely ex- 
plained by commentators ; but however taken I 
think it must have got a twist in passing into the 
current use. Any facts bearing on the matter will 
be acceptable. 

May I add that I have still some copies of our 
new List of Words and Phrases Specially Wanted 
at the disposal of any one who sends his address 
by postcard? My address is — 

Murray, 
Oxford. 


Harineton MS., No. 2: Wrartr’s Porms.— 
I should be glad to learn where this MS. is. Dr. 
Nott describes the Harington MS., No. 1, rather 

| fully, but is provokingly reticent concerning 

| No. 2. E. B. Browntow. 

| 6, Hutchison Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Toe Lark 1x THe Meartiy’s Foot.—One of 
the sonnets in Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany’ commences 
| Lyke as the lark within the marlians foote. 
Can any one give me parallel references other thap 


| that of Barnabe Googe ? E. B, Browntow. 
6, Hutchison Street, Montreal, Canada. 


“Wer SHALL LIVE TILL WE DIE, LIKE TANTRA- 
Bosus.”—Can any one say who 


“ The boates are directed in their course by a Balker | and elucidate this saying ? . 


or Huer, who standeth on the Cliffe side and from thence | 
best discerneth the quantitie and course of the Pilcherd | 


Anato-Saxon Orrice.— Where is the MS. 


according whereunto hee cundeth (as they call it) the | from which was taken the Office in Anglo-Saxon 
Master of each boat (who hath his eye still fixed upon | printed at the end of Hickes’s ‘ Several Letters.’ 


him) by crying with a loud voice, whistling through his 
fingers, and wheazing certing diuersified and significant | 
signes, with a bush which he holdeth in his hand,” 


H. 
‘Lire or Marruew Corrincer.’—I should be 


So in Act 1 Jas. J., xxiii. :— 

“To wache for the saide Fishe, and to balke, hue, 
conde, direct, and guide the Fishermen which shall be 
vpon the saide Sea and Sea Coasts for the taking of the 


very much obliged to any one who would tell me 
| where I could see a copy of the ‘ Life of Matthew 
Coppinger, once a Player in Bartholomew Fair, 
&c.’ It was mentioned in vol. vii. of the Second 


saide Fishe.” a 
I do not find the word in the Cornish glossaries, | Spiller’s* Life? 
and its inclusion in Halliwell and in Smyth’s ee 
my G. Toorn Drory. 
‘Sailor's Word-book’ does not say anything for | . 
its living use. In the phonetically reduced form  Sratpive MSS.—Ina list of the names of the 
conn, con, or cun, it is, I believe, still used on ship- ' mayors of Cambridge given by Francis Blomefield 
board of directing the steersman. My question | in his ‘ Collectanea Cantabrigiensia’ is that of 
tefers to the fuller form cond, and to the conding Samuel Spalding, 1630. In a foot-note Blomefield 
of fishing- boats from eminences. Will some *ys, “This man was Town-Clerk in 1610, and 
Cornish or Devonshire man answer ? | was a good Antiquary. He transcribed several 
J. A. H. Murray, | fair Folio Books of Records relating to this Town, 
Oxford. | now in my Hands, being a fair Writer, and laborious 
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Collector. Is it known in whose ion these 
are? Brrp. 


Meric Casavusoy, 1599-1671.—In Stephen's 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ it is stated 
that Meric Casaubon married twice; that his first 
wife died in 1649, and that he married a second in 
1651, Can any of your readers state who his wives 

were, and where the marriages are registered ? 
A. E. 


Lancers.— What is the origin of the dance 
known as the “ Lancers”; and when was it first 
introduced into England ? ALMA. 


A Fatse Quoration rx Jonyson.—S. v, “Con- 
fection,” Johnson has the following :— 

Of best things then what world shall yield confection 
To liken her? Shakesp. 
But, if the concordances may be trusted, it is not 
in Shakspeare, and it has been omitted by Latham. 
Who is the real author ; or is it of Johnson’s own 
“confection”? I suppose he cannot be charged 
with inventing quotations: but he often trusted 

his memory in a very haphazard fashion. 
OC. B. Mount. 


“A Peer at Tos Toearres! and Bird’s-Eye 
Views of Men in the Jubilee Year: a Novel, 
Satirical, Critical, and Moral, in three volumes, 
12mo., by an old Naval Officer, C. Chapple, 1812.” 
—Is it known who the author was? His successive 
volumes are dedicated to the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, and the Duke of Kent, and he 

of his “scanty pittance of a pension ” of 
twelve pounds a year for the loss ofalimb. He 
tells a poor story containing an abduction, and the 
only justification of his title consists in the fact 
that the characters in his story visit occasionally 
the theatre, and some opinions upon the perform- 
ances are . The subscribers to the book, 
thirty in all, include Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Billing- 
ton, Mrs. H. Johnson, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Mountain, 
Mrs, Bianchi, Miss Sally Booth, Munden, Fawcett, 
Charles Kemble, Richard Jones, J. J. Holman, 
Incledon, Wrench, Knight, Lovegrove, ‘‘ Romeo ” 
Coates, and Signor Tramezzani—a remarkable col- 
lection of musical and theatrical names. : 


Berxsuine Ixcompents.—I am gathering 
notes on the clergy of Berkshire, and would 
be glad if any of your correspondents could help 
me with references to printed or accessible MS. 
lists of incumbents of any benefices in that county. 

Gro, F. Tupor Suerwoop. 

6, Fulham Park Road, 8.W. 


Geneatocicat.—I shall feel indebted to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will furnish me with, or 
direct me to the genealogy of Thomas Cranmer 
(4.0. 1501), whose tomb in Whatton Church, co. 


Notts, has on it these arms: Arg., a chevron 
sable between three cranes of the last. 


Cuas. Wisz. 
Weekley, Kettering. 


Sm Martin Arncuer Suze, President of the 
Royal Academy, “a painter, a poet, and an Irish- 
man,” lived in Cavendish Square. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me which house was his home? 
It is a pity that the custom, almost universal on 
the Continent, of placing a small tablet indicating 
the residences of distinguished men who have 
passed away is not more usual in these islands, 

James H, Arcuer 

St. Ita’s, Blackrock, co. Dublin. 

No. 32, the house he occupied, was built by F, Cotes, 
who died there in i770" y was 
George Romney. } 


Livery.—What is the meaning of this word, 
é.g., “livery table,” “livery cupboard,” “livery 
bedstead with a tester”? What are “dauste cofers 
or chests,” a “cubbard table,” and a “long draw- 
ing table with a lyvery cubbard”? H. A. W. 

(Livery, in the case of a side-table, is said in the ‘ En- 
cyclopeedic Dictionary’ to be “a side-table or cupboard” 
whence, assumably, things are delivered or given. } 


ArunpDELL Famiry.—I am compiling a pedi- 
gree of the Arundells of Exeter. They ap to 
have been seated in the parishes of St. Sidwell 
and St. Mary Arches. I have extracts from the 
latter registers, which show numerous entries re- 
lating to the family between 1623 and 1648. A 
branch of this family appears also to have settled at 
Lapford, in Devon, and St. Austell, in Cornwall. 
I believe that this family are related to the Arun- 
dells of Lanherne, but cannot at present trace the 
link. Can any of your readers interested in Devon 
genealogy favour me with the information ? 


H, 8. H. 
86, Brook Street, W. 


Jacos Townson, THE BooxsetteR and Pvs- 
LISHER.—Faulkner, Norris, Brewer, and other 
topographers assert that Tonson lived for some 
time “at North End,” Falham. But did he? In 
the overseers’ assessment to the poor for 1728 I 
find an “Isaac Tomson” rated at 18s., and a 
“Jacob Tomson” at 27s. Possibly Tomson is a 
clerical error for Tonson ; but I should much like 
to clear away all doubt. Faulkner says that Ton- 
son died at Ledbury, in Herefordshire, in 1735. 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. v., 1735, p. 682, 
we read that “Jacob Tonson, Esq., Bookseller in 
the Strand, died at Barns, in Surrey, worth 
100,0002.” Which is right? Please answer direct. 

Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Frescut Famiry.—Where shall I be able to see 
a pedigree of this race? St. Katherine of Genos 
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and Pope Innocent IV. were of this family. In 
1728 Thomas Henry Heneage, of Hainton, Lincoln- 
shire, married Anna Maria, only daughter of 
Roboaldo Fieschi, Count of Lavogna, in Genoa. 
(See Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ fourth edition, 
1863, p. 682.) 


BopineTon AND BoppineTon.—I shall be much 
indebted for the parentage of William Boddington, 
eoman, of Brinklow, Warwickshire, buried there 
mber 20, 1647. He married, prior to the 
summer of 1612, Katherine, daughter of —— 
Townsend, and, amongst other children, had sons 
William Boddington and Isaac Boddington, both 
of London, as to whom and their marriages I shall 
be very grateful for information. I should value 
notes as to any of the names not already appear- 
ing in the Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica 
and the Midland Antiquary. 
Recinatp Stewart Boppineron. 
15, Markbam Square, Chelsea, 8.W, 


Empress Mavup: ner 
Abbey is given by Timbs as probable. Can any 
one oblige by adducing evidence pro or con? 

H. 


Grorce Sanp’s Provincratisms.—Is there a 
dictionary or glossary of French provincialisms 
which would help one in reading the Berrichon 

toral romances of George Sand? In ‘ La Petite 

adette’ I have noted some dozens of words 
which are not in any of my French dictionaries, 
two of them very copious. The authoress now and 
then translates a provincial word into ordinary 
French, but this isexceptional. Even if there is a 
general dictionary of French provincialisms, it is 
probably too expensive for my deficiens crumena, 
and books of reference are, very rightly, not allowed 
to go out of the London Library. There is, I 
know, a Breton dictionary by Legonidec, but this, 
even if I had ready access to it, would not, I suppose, 
be of much use exceptin reading Breton? Is there 
a special glossary to George Sand’s Berrichon 
romances, as there is to the “ Waverley Novels” ? 

As a knowledge of these provincialisms is not 
necessary to enable one to follow the story, their 
meaning is perhaps of little importance to the 
“general reader,” who may be willing to content 
himself with the convenient method of the old 
Cumberland schoolmistress : “Kittle word—pass it 
by,” but it is of importance to one who likes to 
consider himself, in some small degree, a student. 

JonaTHAN BovucHier. 


Freemason’s Cuarce, 1687.—A friend has sent 
me from Newcastle a parchment roll, 12 ft. long 
by 7}in. wide, which is endorsed as above. It 
consists of six skins neatly sewn together, and is 
closely covered, on one side only, with old-fashioned 
writing, in faded ink and the orthography of the 
period. It is surmounted by a hand sketch of a 


coat of arms, which I read as follows: Sable, a 
chevron argent between three castles of the same, 
2and1. Motto: “In the Lord is al our Trust.” 
Part of the last clause is damaged by damp, but 
these words remain: “ These charges that we have 
worded untoe you ye shall well and truly keep to 
cccoceoes yr power, soe helpe yr God,” &. It is 
signed “Edward Thompson, Anno Domi. 1687.” 
Unfortunately I am not a free and accepted Mason, 
but I believe that such an early record of the craft 
is a rarity, Will some masonic reader give in- 
formation on this point ? 
Wa ter Hamitton. 
Elms Road, Clapham. 


Pewrer Piates.—I have two pewter plates, on 
the edge of which is a crest, two hands pulling a 
crossbow, with the motto, “ Fortuna sequatur.” I 
should like to know to whom they belonged, and 
any information regarding pewter plates will be 
gratefully received. These plates are marked 
Chamberlain on the back, surmounted by a Prince 
of Wales’s plume. When did this maker live ? 

Henrietta L, Garserr. 


Replies, 


SARAH WATERS. 
(7 S. x. 289.) 


I think the following extracts from my MS. 
notes of Midland folk-lore will throw some light 
on the question asked under the above heading. 
I must, however, own to have been somewhat at a 
loss to recognize Miss Waters under the respect- 
able nameof Sarah. The old name of Sally, which 
she still bears in the Midlands, is far more in keep- 
ing with her origin, I fondly believe. 

At West Haddon, in Northamptonshire, the 
game is played in this way: Several children join 
hands and form a ring, in the centre of which a 
girl stands. Those who form the ring dance round 
her and sing as follows :— 

Sally, Sally Waters, 
Sprinkle in a pan. (Girl kneels) 
Rise, Sally, rise, Sally, 
Fora young man. (Girl rises) 
Choose to the east, and choose to the west, 
And choose the dearest one that you love best, 
The girl now chooses a boy from the ring, who 
joins her in the centre. The children then dance 
round again, singing :— 
Now you ’re married we wish you joy, 
First a girl and then a boy, 
Love one another like sister and brother, 
And never lose time by kissing one another. 
(They kiss.) 
After this the girl leaves the boy in the centre and 
— the ring. The game is then carried on vice 
versa. 
At Long Itchington, Warwickshire, a ring is 
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formed with a girl in the centre, as before, the 
following words being sung :— 

Sally, Sally Water, 

Come water your can. (Girl kneels) 

Such a young lady before a young man, 

Rise, Sally Water, (Girl rises) 

Don't look so sad, 

For you shall have a husband, good or bad. 


After the girl bas chosen her partner, those who 
form the ring sing :-— 
Now you 're married we wish you joy, 
Father and mother you need not cry. 
ow we re ets again, 
(They kiss.) 
Sometimes other rhymes are used, the game 
being otherwise carried on exactly the same. I 
append two examples, the first of which I met 
with at Long Itchington, and the second at both 
West Haddon and Long Itchington :— 


Down in the meadows where the green grass grows, 
To see (Giri’s name) blow like a rose. 
She blows, she blows, she blows so sweet, 
Go out (Girl's name) who shall he be? 
After partner is chosen :— 
(Girl’s name) made a pudding, 
She made it so sweet, 
And never stuck a knife in 
Till (Partner's name) came to eat. 
Taste, love, taste, love, 
And don’t say nay, 
For next Monday morning 
Is your wedding day. 
her a gown 
nd a guinea-gold ring, 
And a fine cocked hat 
To be married in. 


In the next example the words placed in the 
second line show a slight variation from the West 
Haddon version by the Long Itchington children : 

Oh, this pretty little girl of mine, 
See aid 


m 
She cost me many a bottle of wine, 
brought 
A bottle of wine and a guinea too, 
To see what my little girl can do. 
Bat this maid 
Down on the carpet she shall kneel, 
= the grass grows in the field, (Girl kneels) 
1 
Stand upright upon your feet, (Girl rises) 
Rise up, rise up, on your 
And choose the one she loves so sweet. 
you love 
The Long Itchington children add four other lines, 
as follows :— 
Up the kitchen and down the hall, 
Choose the fairest of them all. 
Seven years now and seven years then, 
Kiss poor Sally and part again. 
After the partner has been chosen, the West 
Haddon children sing :— 
Now you ’re married we wish j 
First a girl and then a boy, _— 
Cups and saucers, sons and daughters, 
Now join hands and kiss one another ; 


or else, like the Long Itchington children 
theie version ah the ond of the “ally 
I have given the rhymes just as I took 
vivd voce, from the street children who played the 
games. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to give us the pure poetry of the original ver. 
sion. I wonder if the words, 
Seven years now and seven 
are based upon the Bible story of the twice seven 
years which Jacob served for Leah and Rachel. 
Jouy T. 


This game, under the title of “Sally Water,” is, 
I believe, a popular game in various parts of Eng- 
land. It is played by boys and girls, or by girls 
only. A ring is formed, and a girl sits or Lo 
in the middle. Then the players march round 
chanting a doggerel rhyme, of which there are 
several variants. I give the following from Miss 
C. S. Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk-lore,’ p. 509 :— 
Sally, Sally Water, come sprinkle your pan [or plants], 
For down in the meadows there lies a young man, 
Rise, Sally, rise [she rises], and don’t you look sad, 
For you shall have a husband, good or bad. 
Choose you one, choose you two, 
Choose the fairest you can see | 
Sally makes her choice, whilst they stand still ; 
then the chorus sings :— 
Now you are married, I wish you joy, 
First a girl and then a boy, 
Seven years now and seven to come, 
Take her, and kiss her, and send her off home. 
Miss Burne gives other versions. See also, s, 
“ Sally Slarter,” Mr. S. O. Addy’s ‘ Sheffield Glos- 
sary’ (E.D.S.); Mr. J. Nicholson’s ‘ Folk-lore of 
East Yorkshire,’ pp. 147-8; and Halliwell’s 
‘Popular Rhymes,’ p. 229, ‘The Poor Woman of 
Babylon.’ F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


[Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Crercrmen in Paruiament (7™ x. 245, 
337).—According to the Common Law of England, 
as laid down in the old authorities, “the clergy” 
were not eligible to the House of Commons. In 
some of the text-books the fact that the clergy 
were eligible to sit in Convocation was referred to 
as the ground of the ineligibility to sit in the 
House of Commons. But the expression “‘ the 
clergy,” or “‘ persons in holy orders,” incladed 
both priests and deacons; and deacons could not 
sit in Convocation, and therefore the reason thus 
sometimes assigned for the rule was inadequate as 
regarded deacons. 

In Rushworth’s case, in 1784 (not 1774), which 
came before an election committee, constituted 
under the Grenville Act, upon a petition against 
his return, setting forth that in 1780 he had been 
admitted into the holy order of a deacon, and 80, 
being a clerk in holy orders, was not capable of 
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being elected, it was contended on his behalf that 
the rule which applied to priests did not extend to 
deacons, inasmuch as the latter coald not sit in 
Convocation; and a majority of the committee, 
yielding to that argument, determined that Rush- 
worth had been duly elected. The “ determina- 
tion, by a majority of voices,” of a committee 
under the Grenville Act (10 Geo. III. c. 16) was 
final between the parties, and could not be reviewed 
by the House ; the Act providing that the House, 
on being informed thereof by the chairman of the 
committee, shall order the same to be entered in 
their Journals, and give the necessary directions 
for confirming or altering the return. The state- 
ment in a book by Stockdale (referred to ante, 
p. 245) that “the House overruled the objection, 
and thus established a right in the clergy,” &c., is, 
of course, an absurd blunder. 

In 1801 the question of Horne Tooke’s eligibility, 
he having been ordained a priest many years 
before his election, was the subject of long dis- 
cussions in Parliament, which are reported in 
Hansard’s ‘ Parliamentary History of England,’ 
N.S., vol. xxxv. In the result, the Act of that 
year (41 Geo. IIT. c. 63) was passed. It is recited 
in that Act that “‘it is expedient to remove doubts 
which have arisen respecting the eligibility of 
— in holy orders to sit in the House of 

mmons, and also to make effectual provision for 
excluding them from sitting”; and “ it is declared 
and enacted that no person having been ordained 
to the office of a priest or deacon...... is or shall 
be capable of being elected to serve in Parliament 
as a member of the House of Commons.” Elections 
contrary to the Act are to be void, and penalties 
are imposed on persons sitting unlawfully ; there 
being, however, an exception in respect of any 
election that shall have taken place before the 
passing of the Act. 

This Act of 1801, as will have been observed, 
expressly excludes deacons as well as priests. 
Therefore the fact (mentioned ante, p. 337) with 
reference to Mr. Henley, who sat for Oxfordshire 
from 1841 until (I think) 1878, and was a person 
most unlikely to be ignorant of the law, or know- 
ingly to transgress it, that it was understood he 
was in deacon’s orders, seems inexplicable. 

R. R. Dees. 

Wallsend. 


Tae Crarrsman’s Davcurer or YorK wHO 
MARRIED THE Kwyicut’s Son (7S. x. 289),— 
John Timbs, in his ‘ Romance of London’ (Super- 
natural), mentions this ballad under the title of 
‘The Cruel Knight; or, Fortunate Farmer's 
Daughter,’ and states that the scene of the story 
-4 laid in Yorkshire. He briefly summarizes it 

us :-— 

“A knight, passing by a cottage, hears the cries of a 
woman in labour, and his knowledge in the occult 
sciences informs him that the child then born is destined 


to be his wife; he endeavours to elude the decrees of 
fate, and avoid so ignoble an alliance, by various attempts 
to destroy the child, which are defeated. At length, 
when grown to woman’s state, he takes her to the sea- 
side, intending to drown her, but relents; at the same 
time, —— a ring into the sea, he commands her 
never to see his face again, on pain of instant death, 
unless she can produce that ring. She afterwards 
becomes a cook, and finds the ring in a cod-fish as she is 
dressing it for dinner. The marriage takes place, of 
course, 

It would be interesting to know how this legend 
became associated with the name of a certain 
Dame Rebecca Berry, who died in 1696, and whose 
sepulchral memorial still exists in the parish church 
of St. Dunstan, Stepney. Possibly the fact that a 
fish and ring appear in the coat of arms exhibited 
above Dame Berry’s epitaph has something to do 
with it, but is not quite conclusive evidence. That 
the legend has become inextricably connected 
with the lady’s memory in the neighbourhood of 
Stepney is certain, and that people still visit 
Stepney Church in order to read the inscription 
on the memorial in question because of this is 
equally sure. Under these circumstances, perhaps 
I may be allowed under this heading to give a 
short description of the monument and a copy of 
the words inscribed upon it. 

The monument formerly occupied a place outside 
the east wall of the chancel, but has now been 
removed to the interior of the edifice, where, in 
a good position on the west wall, it is evidently 
well cared for. The memorial consists of an oval- 
shaped convex shield, with ornamental carving 
running round the edge and enclosing the inscrip- 
tion. It is surmounted by a coat of arms, executed 
in colours, of which the following reading appears 
to be correct: Paly of six, on a bend three 
mullets, impaling a fish, and in the dexter chief 
point an annulet between two bends wavy. The 
inscription on the shield, as given below, I copied 
a few days since :— 

Here lieth interr’d the Body of 

Dame Rebecca Berry the Wife 

of Thomas Elton of Stratford Bow Gent. 

Who Departed this Life April 26» 1696 
Aged 52. 


Come Ladies you that would appear 
Like Angels fair, come Dress you here. 
Come Dress you at this Marble Stone 
And make that humble Grace your own 
Which once Adorn’d as fair a Mind 

As e’er yet lodged in Womankind. 

So She was Dress’d whose humble Life 
Was free from pride was free from Strife 
Free from all envious Brawls and Jarrs 
Of human Life the Civil Wars. 

These ne’er Disturb’d her Peaceful Mind 
Which Still was Gentle Still was kind 
Her very Looks, her Garb her Mein, 
Disclos’d the humble Soul Within 
Trace her through every Scene of Life 
View her as Widow, Virgin, Wife 
Still the Same humble She appears 
The Same in Youth the Same in Years 
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The same in Low And high Estate 
Ne’er Vext with this Ne’er Mov'd with that 
Go Ladies now And if you'd be 
As Fair as Great as Good as She 
Go Learn of her humility. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Beret (7" §. x, 348).—I think the words 
“during the long occupation of Berry by the 
English ” do not necessarily mean a lawful occupa- 
tion of the country, but rather an occupation de 
facto. Berry, however, belonged lawfully to Eng- 
land, nominally at least, for the King of France 
maintained his rights on the province, from the 
accession of Henry II., who had received it as 
the dowry of his wife Eléonore de Guyenne, till 
the year 1200, when a treaty between King John 
and Philippe-Auguste restored it legally to the 
King of France, and then it became the portion of 
Blanche de Castille, the mother of Louis IX. But 
during the greater part of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the English kings and soldiers 
marched many a time, not only on, but over the 
border of Berry, and laid it waste. In 1356 the 
Prince of Wales invaded Berry, and, failing to take 
the town of Bourges, ravaged all the country. The 
treaty of Bretigny, 1360, stipulated that the Eng- 
lish should restore to the King of France all the 
towns they possessed in the province; but this 
treaty was never executed. In 1369 the English 
soldiers had established their head-quarters in the 
town of Sainte-Sévére (Berry), from which they 
used to sally out and plunder all the little towns 
and villages in the neighbourhood till 1371. 
During the civil feuds between the Armagnacs 
and Bourguignons the English committed several 
depredations in the province of Berry, where in 
1423 they still ssed many castles and strong- 
holds, such as La Charité and Cosnes. Of course 
such occupations were not, and could not be, marked 
on any historical map. DwaRcEL. 


Peter Heylyn’s testimony is, at any rate, worthy 
of some consideration. Writing of the province of 
“ Berrie,” he says, inter alia, that since the year 
1096 
“the Soversignty of it hath been alwayes in the Crown 

France ; but the possession and Revenue sometimes 
given with the title of Duke, for a portion to some of the 
King’s younger sonnes, to be holden of them in A ppen- 
- under the Soveraignty and command of the Doner 

his Successors” (‘ Cosmographie,’ ed. 1657, p. 206). 


J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Heminotow x. 208, 356).—This 
church and parish formed the subject of a paper 
in the current volume of the Journal of the Derby- 
shire Archwxological and Natural History Society 
by the Rev. Charles Kerry, with illustrations 
representing the church as shown in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1825 and as it was in 1889. 


The paper contains the text of the more ancient 
Hemington deeds, commencing with one dated 
3 Edw. II., and ending with 30 Eliz., printed by 
rmission of the lord of the manor. In 1270 
omas de Meignell and Robert de Langton held 
a knight’s fee ia Hemington under Eleanor de 
Vaux, relict of Roger de Quinci (written Quency 
by Mr. Kerry), Earl of Winton. These lands sub- 
sequently belonged to the Crophull family, and 
from them by marriage of an heiress of 
Crophull to the Devereux family. Mr. Kerry says 
that the present house at Hemington is “ but a 
fragment of the original.” It has some features, 
apparently, identical with the arrangements at 
Haddon Hall. Anybody interested in the his- 
tory of the church or manor of Hemington would 
do well to consult Mr. Kerry’s paper, to which 
attention was drawn, in a recent notice of the 
Journal containing it, in‘ N. & Q.’ Noman. 


Aw Bisnor (7™ §S. x. 427).—The 
bishop referred to by M. Gaipoz was Bishop Moor- 
house; for I was in Victoria at the time, and well 
remember the effect. The bishop had recommended 
some irrigation works, which were not adopted. 

Hervert A. Srrone. 

Liverpool University College. 

[Bishop Barry’s name was supplied us from a source 
we have generally found trustworthy. } 


Tae Wire or Cot. James Montcomery, or 
Corsrietp (7 8. x. 86).—Sir William Fraser, 
in his ‘ Memorials of the Montgomeries, Earls of 
Eglinton’ (vol. i. p. 142), says :-— 

“Col. James married, contract dated Ist and 6th 
June, 1659, Margaret, daughter of John Macdonald in 
Kintyre and Elizabeth Stewart, his spouse, who was 
daughter to the deceased Sir William Stewart, Knight, 
and Dame Elizabeth Hamilton.” 

To this Fraser adds a note, namely :— 

** Original contract at Eglinton. Wood, in his ‘ Peer- 
age,’ states that Col. James married the only daughter 
of Aineas, Lord Macdonald and Arros. This is a mistake; 
although Margaret Macdonald appears to have been 
nearly related to the Lord Macdonnel who addressed 
letters to Col. James as his ‘honored Cousin,’ a - 
rently through his marriage with Margaret Macdonald, 

T. H. M. 

Mop-sencu (7" §. x. 368).—Is this a mud- 
bank? Benches are binks, or benks, in the north, 
where we hear also kirk for church, and mat for 


birch. 


Hoycary Warer (7 x. 4, 115, 294).— 
Boun-tree, as given in a quotation at the first refer- 
ence, is not a mistake for bour-tree, as your cor- 
respondent at the third reference supposes. 
Jamieson has bourtree, boretree, bountree; and, sub 
“Bountry-gun,” quotes: ‘‘Bountry-guns are 
formed of the elder tree, the soft pith being taken 
out; and are charged with wet paper ” ( Blackwood 3 
Mag., Aug., 1821, p. 35). In North Yorkshire I 
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have heard boys call this harmless weapon “ bultry- 
.” The Rev. J. O. Atkinson, in his ‘ Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect,’ says, “‘In Scotland the 
forms boun-tree, bun-tree, prevail, as well as bour- 
tree, bur-tree.” For the syllable bun he compares 
the A.-S. bune, a cane, reed, pipe. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


Eart or Essex’s Army (7" §S. x. 368).—In 
the British Museum Library will be found copies 
of “ The List of the Army under the Command of 
Robert, Earle of Essex and Ewe...... With the 
Names of the several Officers belonging to the 
Army,” London, 1642, 4to, (press-mark E. 117. 3.), 
and ‘A List of the Army of his Excellency, 
Robert, Earle of Essex.’ Printed December 22nd, 
1642, 4to. (press-mark E. 83/9). 

Dantet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


ArcHZoLocY or ArcHaloLocy.—(7™ §. x. 3, 
114, 170, 238, 377).—I suppose I am an “ un- 
reasonable reader,” for archaeology annoys me. 
But why should we not drop the diphthong, as our 
ancestors did? No medisxval scribe ever wrote 
such words as “domicelle Domine Regine 
Alianorz,” but always “domicelle Domine Regine 
Alienore.” Why not revert to the old usage? 
One of your correspondents has advised us to make 
a printed but how are we to prevent the com- 
positor from setting it up as x ?—which mine very 
generally does outside ‘ N. & Q.’ 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Suarre’s ‘CaTatocue or WARWICKSHIRE 
Portraits’ x, 167, 273) was compiled by 
John Merridew, and published by him in 1848. 
Sharpe could not have had anything to do with it, 


- as he died in 1841. In fact his name is not 


mentioned among the many acknowledgments 

made by the compiler in his introduction. Mr. 

Merridew died in 1862, at Leamington, aged 

seventy-two. Wma. Geo. Frerton, F.S.A. 
Hearsall Terrace, Coventry, 


Errmo.ocy or Hisiscvs (7 S. x. 269, 350).— 
This word is not derived from «fis, nor is the 
latter derived from any of the Egyptian languages. 
Hibiscus has been probably corrupted from Arabic 
kKhubbaz, mallows. is an Arabic compound. 

8. Caarnock. 


Crichton Club. 
AY-wiseR x. 386).—Compare German 
g-weiser. R. H. Busx. 


Szcrerary Jounston x. 364).—James 
Johnston was a younger son of Sir Archibald John- 
ston, of Warriston. After his father’s execution 
he was sent to Holland, and was educated at the 
University of Utrecht, where he distinguished 
himself as a student of law. He was employed 
by the Whigs as a secret emissary just before the 


Revolution. He was appointed permanent Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland in 1693, with a seat 
in Parliament, the Master of Stair being the 
Political Secretary (Ormond’s ‘ Lives of the Lord 
Advocates,’ vol. i. p. 241). 

R. W. Cocnran Parricx. 


Paysictans’ Prescriptions, APoTHECARIES’ 
Compounpine (7" x. 328).—Beckmann, in his 
‘ History of Inventions,’ has an article on ‘ Apothe- 
caries,’ in which he says :-— 

“ Conring asserts, without any proof, but not, however, 
without probability, that the physicians in Africa first 
began to give up the preparation of medicines after their 
prescriptions to other ingenious men; and that this was 
customary so early as the time of Avenzoar, in the 
eleventh century. Should that be the case, it would ap- 
pear that this practice must have been firat introduced 
into Spain and the lower part of Italy, as far as the pos- 
sessions of the Saracens then extended, by the Arabian 
physicians who accompanied the Caliphs or Arabian 
ey —e Hence it may be explained why the first 

nown apothecaries were to be found in the lower part 
of Italy; but at any rate we have reason to conclude 
that they obtained their firet legal establishment by the 
well-known medical edict of the Emperor Frederick II., 
issued for the kingdom of Naples, and from which 
Thomasius deduces the privileges they enjoy at pre- 
sent,” —Ed. 1846, vol. i. p. 329. 

Beckmann also states that 
“in many places, and particularly in opulent cities, the 
first apothecaries’ shops were established at the public 
expense, and belonged to the magistrates,” 

The earliest record of an apothecary in England 
that he mentions is dated 1345. 
J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

With us ther was a Doctour of Phisike, 


Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To send him dragges [ sic] and his lettuaries, 
For eche of hem made other for to winne: 
Hir frendship n’as not newe to beginne. 
Chaucer, ‘Canterbury Tales,’ Prologue, 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, 1860. 
JONATHAN BovucuiER. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


The legal status of apothecaries as assistants to 
physicians was first fixed in 1511 by the Act 
3 Henry VIIL,c.9. Mr. Jacob Bell, from whose 
‘Historical Sketch of Pharmacy in England’ I 
take this item, does not give the Act in fall, or say 

recisely what the duties of the apothecaries were ; 
bat it is evident from what he afterwards says that 
among them was that of compounding cn 
prescriptions. . B. 

Tue Anpes (7" S, x. 227, 354).—A “first 
paper” on ‘The Ascent of Cotopaxi’ is contributed 
by Mr. Edward Whymper to Good Words for 
November, in which the author says, “So far as I 
am aware, the first person to reach the summit was 
Dr. W. Reiss, of Berlin, on November 27, 1872.” 
Mr. Whymper’s “forthcoming work, ‘Travels 
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amongst the Great Andes ’......describes the first 
ascents of Chimborazo, Cayambe, Antisana, &o.” 
J. F. Manseres. 
Liverpool. 


Mew or Manrsuam (7 x. 189, 357).— 


Names of Persons who have offended upon Marsham 
Heath, co, Norfolk, by Felling the Thorns, &c., an. 


Petition of the Inhabitants of the Town of Marsham, 
and Copyhold Tenants of the Manor, to Sir John Hobart, 
concerning the Offences alleged against them upon Mar- 
sham Heath. (Tanner MS. 96, pp. 67, 68, Bodleian 


Library.) 
Daniet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


There is a place called Mareham, near Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire. It is in a fenny district, so 
possibly an s has dropped out from the name. 

A. Hatt. 


Barrie or Tue Borys (7" §. x. 149, 229, 292). 
—Mr. D’Alton’s ‘King James’ Irish Army List,’ 
second ed., 2 vols. S8vo., London, 1861, will furnish 
much valuable information to WILLIAM oF ORANGE. 
* The Irish Chieftains,’ by Mr. Blake-Forster, also 
contains an army list, which I have found fuller 
than Mr, D’Alton’s in some instances. In regard 
to confiscations and penalties, the lists of outlawries 
and proclamations of the same in the Irish Record 
Office, Dublin, and also the claims in regard to the 
forfeited estates, heard at Chichester House in 
Dublin from September, 1700, to June 23rd, 1703, 
have been found by me to be of great value. A 
‘ List of the Claims’ filed up to August 10th, 
1700, was printed in Dublin, folio, in 1701. For 
particulars of these claims and those filed after 
that date reference must be had to the original 
papers and documents filed by the contesting 
parties with the trustees appointed under the Act 
11 & 12 William IV., which can all be found at 
the Irish Record Office. ArcHER Marty, 

Winnipeg, Canada. 


There is a fine picture of the Battle of the 
Boyne, painted by Van der Meulen, with a por- 
trait of William of Orange on a grey horse, at 
Clamber, belonging to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Cecitu Lister Kare. 

Wakefield. 


Lists or Onpivartes(7" S, x. 228).—The list of 
ordinaries printed by Mr. Greenstreet appeared 
in my Antiquarian Magazine, and if the author 


will give his consent, so far as I am concerned, they | ? 


can be reprinted in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Loyatry Istanps(7™ S. ix. 487).—As no reply 
to this query has appeared, it may be worth 


mentioning that the — 4 Islands seem to have 
been first noticed by D’Entrecasteaux in April, 


1793, and that they are marked under their 
sent name in the chart of the Pacific Ocean w 
was published in Cooke’s ‘ Geography,’ c. 1810, 


J. SERGH. 
Liverpool. 


Booxs Writren tx Prison (7 §S, ix. 147, 
256, 412; x. 96).—I have just come across the 
following notice of a prison book :— 

Thoughts in Prison, with his Last Prayer, the Convict's 
Address to his Unhappy Brethren, and other Pieces, with 
some Account of the Author. By Dr. William Dodd 
(hanged for forgery). 1815, feap. Svo. 

J. Curnpert We cn, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


IRELAND AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE (7"§, 
x. 205).—With reference to Mr. J. Sranpisn 
Haty’s very interesting quotation relative to the 
important part taken by Irishmen in the American 
War, it is perthissible to say that in his instructive 
account of the composition of Washington’s army, 
and of the eventsof the war generally, Mr. W. E. 
Lecky, in his valuable ‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century’ (Longmans, Green & Oo, 
London, 1883), vol. iv. p. 118, has recorded :— 

“In the Carolinas there were large numbers of Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and Quakers who took but little interest 
in the war, and the remaining population was very 
heterogeneous and divided. The reins of power in this, 
as in the other provinces, had fallen into the hands of 
the Revolutionary classes; but England had many 
friends among the rich, and in the trading classes, and 
there was a large Scotch settlement which was enthu- 
siastically loya!. The Irish Presbyterians, on the other 
hand, appear to have been everywhere bitterly anti- 
English, and outside New England it is probable that 
they did more of the.real fighting of the Revolution than 
any other class,” 

This emphatic statement may be supplemented by 
the remark that the Presbyterians of the North of 
Treland openly sympathized with the Americans. 
Hewry Geratp Hors. 
6, Freegrove Road, N, 


Tae Bistioorarny or 8. viii. 
142, 243; ix. 216, 298; x. 137).—I notice the 
following two works on dialling in a London book- 
seller's recent catalogue. Though both the titles 
appear in the list at the first reference, the date is 
in each case different : — 

Pierre de Sainte Marie Magdeleine, Dom, Traite 
d’Horlogiographie, contenant plusieurs manieres de 
construire, sur toutes surfaces, toutes sortes de lignes 
horaires et autres cercles de la sphere, 1657. 12mo, 
lates. 

Strengel, J. P. Gnomonica Universalis sive Praxis 
amplissima Geometrice describendi Horologia Solaria, 
tum Reflexa et Portabilia, in figurie 233 expresss. 1680. 
12mo., front. and plates. 

J. Curasert F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Surposirative S, x. 28).—Measured by 
rule of etymological exactness, I have gone 
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this rule, and I confess that I did so well aware 
that there was no suppositas in either true or medi- 
eval Latin. My desire was, and is, that my readers 
may understand my ideas as I understand them. 
In this instance I halted for a moment or two, not 
liking the use of supposititious in the sentence I 
was about to complet ppositative suggested it- 
self, and, thinking it suited me better, I set it down. 
Had I been a Goldsmith, or even a Morris, I might 
have reconsidered both word and phrase, but I had 
no more idea of being quoted for the use of a word 
than has Mr. Holland, who coined, or had coined 
for him, the advertisement word, not to be under- 
stood by one in a thousand, viz., 
Br. Nicwoison. 

Koxersanp Axper (7 §, x. 228, 290) is now 
most conveniently approached by the short line 
ranning from Lancaster to Glasson Dock. Possibly 
this line was not made when PrecenTor VENABLES 
visited Cockersand. We 


Arms or Cuatzis x. 268).—Allowing 
for varieties of orthography, there are several 
coats of this name in Burke’s ‘ Gen. Armory,’ 1878. 
Challice (Smith’s ‘ Ordinary’), Ar., on a fess 
between three annulets gu. as many lozenges of 
the first. Challis, Vert, between two bars engrailed 
ar. three bezants. Challis (Lord Mayor of London), 
Az, a bend between four mullets ar. a chief 
chequy of the first and last. There are also two 
coats of Challers, which seem not improbably 
variants of Challis, viz., Ar., a fesse between two 
chevrons sa., and Ar., a fesse between three annu- 


gu. 
It may be of use to say that there is no mention 
of the name in the second edition of Dr. G. W. 
Marshall's ‘Genealogist’s Guide.’ On the other 
hand, a reference to Callice, Hunter’s ‘ Familix 
Minorum Gentium,’ 432, in Add. MS. 24,458, 
may be of use. I take the reference to Hunter's 
collection from an index communicated by Dr. 
G. W. Marshall to the Genealogist, N.S. VI. 
(London, 1890), p. 68. 
C. H. E. Carmicuazt, M.A. 
New University Club, S.W. 


‘\“ ”-crart (7 8, x. 206).—C. B. says 
that the following sentence murders grammar :— 
“T have myself tested it with the vocabulary published 
by the ee im 1802, but which the Abbé ob- 
rom,” 


the sentence quoted by C.C.B. No one, I suppose, 

would object to it, yet the words which “ame 
be inserted after ry to give the full gram- 
matical form. Thus it is clear that but which in 
the sentence under consideration is preceded 
grammatically by which, though, as is often the 
case in English, it is omitted in writing. 

If this typical sentence is held to be ungram- 
matical, many others must fall under the same 
condemnation. Let me give four :— 

“They were published in a volume entitled ‘ Tottel’s 
Miscellany,’ 1557, the first collection of English poetry by 
different writers, and which ran through sia editions in 
seven years,” —‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Literature,’ third ed., vol. i, p. 33, col, 2. 

“T have......made considerable use of a little work 
written on the campaign some five years ago......and 
which appears to me to be a model of the atyle in which 
such a work should be written.”—Malleson’s ‘ Decisive 
Battles of India,’ p. xxi. 

“ Thousands go into water far too cold for them, and 
which Neapolitans......would shrink from shiveringly,”— 

° me tell you a story, oung persons, 
but which won't W Holmes, ‘The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table,’ ch. v. 

In each of these sentences the first relative is 
suppressed. I think all the sentences would have 
read more smoothly if it had been inserted, and 
in the sentence from‘ Chambers’s Cyclopsdia’ the 
second which might then have been omitted with 
advantage. 

If C. C. B. wishes to find some instances of the 
indefensible use of and which, he may take two 
sentences from Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ William 
IV.’ On p. vii of vol. i. occurs :— 

“ These volumes complete the series of Memoirs of the 
Royal Family of George III., and which include ‘ 
Life of George IV.’” 

On p. 19 of the same volume there is this sen- 
tence :— 

“He at this time received a gratifying compliment 
from the Spanish Governor of the Havannah, and which 
was conceived in an antique spirit of chivalry.” 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his article ‘ Cycling’ 
in Longman’s Magazine for October, 1883, p. 598, 
makes the same mistake :— 

“ These admonitions in respect to those who are of or 
beyond middle age, and which are drawn from direct 
observation......extend......to the younger members.” 
Joun 


Pariurs x. 308, 378).—Your 
Transatlantic correspondent who is anxious for any 


I should not quote it as a model sentence, but 
neither do I think it deserves C. C. B.’s severe 
condemnation. Itistrue that Prof. Nichol, in his | 
‘English Composition’ primer, says: ‘‘ And which 
is always wrong unless another which has pre- 

.” But must this be interpreted to mean 
that a sentence containing the words and which 
is absolutely ungrammatical if the preceding which | 
is not actually expressed? Take the first half of | 


information regarding the marriage of Phillips 
may care to have the following, culled from the 
Freeman’s Journal of November 18th, 1819 :— 
“ On Saturday last, at St. Pancras Church, London, 
Charles Phillips, Esq., of the Irish bar, to Miss 
Whalley of Camden Town.” 

I find from an old note-book that an anecdote 
about this marriage appears in the Freeman of 
November 24th following, which possibly your 
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correspondent can see. My late friend John 
Pepper asked Phillips if he had acquired a fortune 
by this marriage. His reply was, “Not so much as 
the cap on her head.” 

Carrick’s Morning Post (Dublin), of October 
llth, 1819, contains the following :— 

“ oF Honovr.—On Monday afternoon, at four 
o'clock, a meeting took place within a mile of Chelten- 
ham, on the Winchcomb Road, between Charles Phillips, 
Esq., of the Irish bar, attended by Colonel O'Neil, and 
Henriques, Esq., attended by Major Penrice, 
when after an exchange of shots, the affair terminated, 
and before leaving the ground, the parties shook hands.” 
Who was “ Henriques, Esq.”? My notes regard- 
ing Phillips are very full, and 1 possess some 
interesting letters from him furnishing autobio- 
graphic detail, if I may so style it. 

W. J. FirzParrics, F.S.A. 

Dublin. 


Charles Phillips was the son of William Phillips, 
a solicitor and clerk of the Crown, co. Sligo, and 
Elizabeth his wife. Charles Phillips married Ann 
Whalley, by whom he had, besides children who 
died young, William Henry Phillips, a captain in 
the East India Company’s service, who died with- 
out issue ; Emily Ann, the only surviving child, 
who married Thomas Platt, a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn; and Elizabeth, who married Henry Pen- 
leaze, a colonel in the Grenadier Guards, and di 
without issue. P. 


Amenicayisms (7 S. ix. 406, 424; x. 52, 191, 
336).—“ The omission of the definite article be- 
tween the name of a king and his distinguishing 
number,” mentioned by Cot. Pripgavx at the 
last reference, is not necessarily an Americanism. 
This form frequently occurs in Carlyle’s ‘ Hero- 
Worship’: Leo Tenth, Louis Fourteenth, Charles 
First, Charles Second. I agree with Cot. Parpzaux 
that it “has an odd effect,” nor does the authority 
even of Carlyle reconcile me to it. 

JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Sarely it is a little hard on R. L. Stevenson to 
tax him with the use in ia persona of such a 
phrase as “ David First” for David I. This form, 
not peculiar to America, I fear is somewhat com- 
mon in Scotland, and “ furth thereof,” with the 
indocti. The expression as employed in ‘The 
Master of Ballantrae’ occurs in the narrative of 
David Mackellar, the old steward. It is intended 
merely as a bit of local colouring. Indeed, the 
manner in which the narrative is continued in 
colloquial Scots of the last century is not the least 
of the beauties of that capital story. 

Auex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


“QLOTHES MADE OUT oF wax” (7S. x. 408), 
—The meaning is that the clothes were of fault- 
less cut. In ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ IL. iii., we have 


died | tual stress. 


the expression “ Man of wax,” ¢.¢., a man “ well 
made, as if he had been modelled in wax” (Stee- 
vens). John Davies, of Hereford, in ‘A Select 
Second Husband for Sir Thomas Overbury’s Wife, 
now a Widow,’ 1616, writes :— 

A man in print, or made in waxe, these words 

Transferre to our conceit the highest worth 

Of outward shape. 

Iam glad to find so excellent a judge as Mr. 
JonaTHan Bovucwier is pleased with my antho- 
logy, ‘Lyrics from Elizabethan Song Books,’ 
Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be able to 
tell me where I can see a copy of Robert Jones’s 
* Muses’ Garden of Delights,’ for which I have 
long sought in vain. H. Butte. 

1, Yelverton Villas, Twickenham 


River x. 405).—The meaning and ety- 
mology of this word are duly given in my ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Eng. Etymology,’ first series, sect. 197, 
p. 209. It merely means “ roomer,” or “ enlarger,” 
being regularly derived, by vowel-change, from 
A.-S. riim, room; just as mice is the plural of 
mouse, A.-S. mis, The pronunciations reamer 
and rimmer are interesting and regular. The 
former is the archaic pronunciation of the Middle 
English period, the latter is the regular shortening 
of the old long ¢ (pronounced ¢e) caused by accen- 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Amprose Puttuips x. 165, 233, 334, 414). 
—It may be pointed out to C. OC. B. that the poet 
whose odes to children he appreciates so fully 
was Philips by name, and not “Phillips,” as he 
designates him. Further, the remark may be 
offered, as to “‘those pieces by virtue of which 
Phillips still lives,” that there are other critics 
besides Mr. Gosse and C. OC. B., and that certain 
of these consider the ‘Fragment of Sappho’ 
Philips’s only considerabie achievement as a maker 
of verse. To enter upon this, however, is beside 
the original question, which was whether Mr. 
Gosse had or had not adequately described 
Philips’s odes. C. C. B. speaks for nine out of 
ten readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and avers that they 
would agree with him in completely misreading 
the first note on the subject. That is surely taking 
considerable liberty with the intelligence of the 
nine, of whom, in default of corroborative evidence, 
one may be allowed to hold a different opinion. 
The question raised by C. C. B. as to whether it is 
“less honourable to address a private person than 
a lord” may be interesting enough in itself, but, 
unfortunately, it is irrelevant to the issue, nor is it 

ible to submit it for the consideration of 
hilips, whose opinion on the point would have 
been important. Barne. 

Hele h, N.B, 


Date or Waren x. 409).—In 
‘Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
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Earliest Times,’ by Edward J. Wood, it is stated 
that the English watchmakers of the seventeenth 
century became so famous in their craft that, lest 
inferior articles should be sold abroad as their 
productions, a law was passed in 1698 obliging all 
makers to put their names on their watches. A 
description is given of the different watches in the 
possession of Lady Fellows, all of which belonged 
to the seventeenth century. Among them was an 
octagonal silver-gilt watch by “ Josias Jolly, 
Paris,” with engraved border and landscape in the 
centre of the face. History varies in the date 
when watches, as a continental invention, were 
introduced into England, some authors giving it 
so early as 1557, others, among whom is Hume, 
in 1577, and others so late as 1597; but Warner, 
in his ‘ History of Glastonbury,’ gives an account 
and an engraving of Abbot Whiting’s watch; on 
the inside of the cover of the face is engraved 
“Richard Whytinge, 1536.” 
EverarD Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Inpustriovs x. 348). 
—I think the story is told in Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ 
in the chapter about shaving. I am sorry that I 
cannot give a better reference. It is a book sadly 
needing an index. Ww. C. B. 


Swastika (7" x. 409).—See under ‘ Fylfot’ 
in the indexes to Third, Fifth, and Sixth Series, 
and ‘Suastika,’ Sixth Series. W. C. B. 


Aanp Sunpay (7™ x. 385).—The 
remarks upon Sunday observance in Heligoland 
made by Mr. Witt1am Georce Buiack do not 

mite correspond with what I saw there last 

ugust. He says: ‘‘In Heligoland the Sunday 
is supposed to begin at sundown on Saturday and 
to end at sundown on Sunday; but it might be 
more correct to regard the labourless close of 
Saturday as a relic of St. Columba’s rest-day 
theory, particularly as, although the Heligolanders 
do not dance on Saturday evening, they consider 
that evening specially suited for betrothal festivals 
and such-like social parties.” On the Saturday 
on which Heligoland was formally handed over to 
Germany I happened to be there, and had lodg- 
ings near the church on the Oberland, a kind of 
plateau on which most of the houses, including 
the Government House, are built. On my 
way to my lodgings, about ten o’clock on the 
Saturday night, I passed what I took to be an 
assembly-room. It was well lighted, and there 
appeared to be a public dancing-class being held 
init. There was an orchestra at the upper end of 
the hall, and about half a dozen couples were 
whirling round to a kind of galop, or quick-time 
polka. Others were dropping into the circle of 
dancers, and, so far as I saw, there was nothing to 
show that it was a special party, or anything more 


than a mere dancing-room for the public. The 
next day the Emperor of Germany visited the 
island, and everything and everybody was en féte ; 
so that whatever was the custom on an ordinary 
Sunday was held in abeyance, and the day given 
up to public rejoicing and holiday making. From 
the fact of there being not many in the room, and 
the locality being a very quiet one, right away from 
where the crowd of visitors were holding high 
revel, I took it to be one of the institutions of the 
island, a Saturday-night dance. 
Ayprew Hope. 
Exeter. 


Nobody can be surprised at finding that Satur- 
day only, and not Sunday, was called the Sabbath 
at the time of St. Columba, thirteen centuries ago, 
for it was not till the Puritan era that such a con- 
fusion was made. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tue Forx-tore or Oats (7S, x. 344, 415). 
—I heard a Yorkshireman on the Hambleton Hills 
tell the following story in the summer of 1889. 
He stated that he had had whooping-cough when he 
was a child, and that his mother insisted on his 
keeping in bed. He was unwilling to agree to 
this, unless he was allowed to have the cat in bed 
with him. This was, therefore, permitted, with 
the following result, in his own words, “Ah 
smickled it, and ah mended, an’ t’ cat deed.” By 
this he meant that he gave the cat the infection, 
and thus was enabled to recover, while the cat 
died in his place. G. F. W. M. 


James Durort, D.D. (7 S. x. 407).—The 
author of the memoir of Dr. James Duport, Master 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 
1825, 8vo.), was Dr. James Henry Monk, Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, who died in 1856. It 
originally appeared in the ‘ Museum Criticum ; or, 
Cambridge Classical Researches,’ ii. 672, of which 
periodical the bishop was editor. 

Taompson Cooper, F.S.A. 

[E. M. Borraso, D, and W, D, Sweerine 
supply the same information.) 


SronarRp Famity, Essex S. x. 327)—The 
‘ Visitation of Essex’ (Harl. Soc.) gives a pedigree 
of Stonard, of Loughton, co. Essex, beginning 
with Francis, grandson of John Stonard, of 
Loughton. It does not give his father, and the 
family from the time of this Francis seem to have 
been settled at Stapleford Abbot, some being of 
Knowles Hill in that parish, and others of Lough- 
ton. The date of Francis Stonard must be about 
the latter end of the sixteenth century. 

B. Frorence Scartetr. 


Joseph Stonard held copyhold property in the 
manor of Sewardstone, Essex, 33 Hen. VIIL 
“ Old Stoner” was one of the rangers of Waltham 
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Forest in 1531-2 (see ‘State Papers, Foreign ; 

also ‘ The History of Waltham Holy Cross,’ 1888). 

The Stonard family resided at Loughton, Essex, 

tmp. Hen. VIII. W. 
altham Abbey. 


Bansuee (7™ §S. x. 268, 270, 430).—Suarely 
my friend Mr. Marnew must know perfectly 
well what I mean! From a phonetic point of 
view either spelling (bean-sighe, as in O'Reilly, or 
bean-sidhe, as in the ‘ New Eng. Dictionary’) will 
serve. But the latter suggests the etymology, 
whilst the former does not. 

Watrer W. Sear. 


Cor orn Toxen (7" §. x. 369).—The coin men- 
tioned by your correspondent is a five-croner piece 
of Denmark. The copy I has a small fowl 
above the centre of the V and the date 1748. It 
is not an uncommon coin. - H, P. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 


Free Transtation (7" 8. x. 344).—Your cor- 
respondent’s communication calls to my mind the 
pronunciation of an old Lancashire lady. She 
always persisted in calling the aurora borealis 
the “hairy borlus.” In Yorkshire I have fre- 
quently heard bronchitis called “ brown Titus” and 
“brown typus” (=typhus). Scott’s famous cha- 
racter, Dandie Dinmont, used “ pockmanky”’ for 
portmanteau. F. C. Brexceck Terry. 


There is on the coast of Newfoundland a har- 
bour named Nance au Diable, better known by 
the fishermen as “ Nancy Jobble.” A neighbour- 

gardener speaks of the roses General Jacque- 
minot and Réve d’Or as “General Jack-wy-me- 
not” and “ Reverend Dor.” 
Cever er Avpax. 


Worpswortn's Favourite Port (7" §. x. 369). 
Finding that no one has noticed the inquiry for 
the author of the lines quoted by Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers, I venture to say, on my husband’s autho- 
Hf that they are a translation from the first 

jogue of Virgil, and, in his opinion, one of the 
most perfect ever penned. It was Virgil, there- 
fore, undoubtedly, who was Wordsworth’s favourite 
poet. Mr. Boger does not know the author of the 
translation ; possibly Wordsworth himself, though 
he thinks not. Cuartotre G. Bocer. 


Movrwine Lace (7 ix. 388, 494; x, 34, 
133).—GuaLrervtvs has not been answered yet: 
“In whose memory is the black mourning cord 
worn by the 84th Regiment?” It is worn in 
memory of my kinsman, Richard Lloyd, of Beech- 
mount, co. Limerick, lieut 1 command- 
ing the regiment in the Peninsular War, and killed 
in action near Bayonne in December, 1813, when 
we were forcing Soult to retreat. 

Ferrar, B.C.S. 

Fyzabad. 


“Bap Form” (7 x. 308).—Your corre 
spondent’s quotation for the use of “form” may 
be illustrated by the following from 
‘Timon of Athens,’ Act v se. iii, 

26-8 :— 

words have they labour’d 

ri mans te set 
F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 

At Cambridge (I am speaking now of some ten 
or fifteen years ago) we generally imagined that 
the expressions “‘ good form” and “bad form” 
were metaphors borrowed from the cricket-ground, 
the cinder-path, and the river. GuaLTeru.us. 


Bett Atiey : (7" 8. x. 183, 234, 335). 
—I am not familiar with Broad Street station, but 
I knew all that neighbourhood well forty years 
ago. Old Bethlem burial-ground, about which I 
wrote in reply to Dr. Hypz CLarkeE, was sur- 
rounded by a wall, the original entrance-gateway 
in which, long since bricked up, exactly faced the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, only separated from it by 
the roadway. This building, I believe, still stands, 
and I can hardly suppose that the railway people 
could have erected a platform quite close to it. 
Perhaps that which Mr. Steet describes may be 
on the site of some other burial-ground. Places 
solemnly consecrated, and devoted to the repose of 
the dead, are now dug up to make way for build- 
ings and railways, or turned into ——— 

AYDEE. 


Grosy Poot PaycaKss” 
(7™ §. x. 405)—The Rev. J. Pickrorp speaks 
of “ Earl Rivers and his son” being beheaded at 
Pontefract, and says that they were respectively 
nephew and grand-nephew of Elizabeth Woodville. 
The Earl Rivers here alluded to was the brother, 
and Lord Grey the son, of the ill-starred queen of 
Edward IV. E. 8. A 

Wakefield, 


Grose (1787) in his ‘ List of Local Proverbs’ 
gives this correctly under Leicestershire, “ Then 
I'll thatch Groby-pool with pancakes,” adding, 
‘ Spoken when something improbable is promised 
or foretold. Burton does not mention anything of 
this pool.” H. G. GrirrinHoors. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Sure Horsgs (7" §. x. 208, 412).—Surely 
this can only be a perversion of “sheer horses 
—like “sheer steel,” &c.—quite as often 
“ entire horses,” meaning the same thing. 

E. CossamM Brewer. 


Suepuerp, Master or Crorpon 
Scnoon S. ix. 329, 501; x. 387).—A few 
documents relating to John Shepheard, school- 
master of Whitgift’s Hospital, consisting of letters, 
petitions against him to Archbishop Sancroft for 
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accounts, &c,, dating from 1678, find a 
in the Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 162, 
Pes 66, 69, 71, 78,97. Danie. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Red Fairy Book. Editedby Andrew Lang. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
In this book, intended as a companion to the ‘ Blue 
Fairy Book,’ Mr. Lang, assisted by many translators or 
adapters, gives a series of fairy legends in no respect in- 
ferior to those he has previously supplied. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and the book is scholarly and 
delightful. It is, perhaps, hypercritical to wish that 
Mr. Lavg had not introduced the last story—a con- 
densation of Mr. Morris's version of the ‘ Voleunga Saga’ 
concerning Sigurd, Fafner’s bane, In poem and in opera 
the story is familiar. Beautiful as it is, it is out of keep- 
ing with the other stories, all of which, even to ‘ Little 
Red Riding Hood’ and the ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ in 
the present version end happily. A lesson to purveyors 
of fiction, dramatic or other, as to the genuine tastes of 
the public is given in the manner in which almost all 
folk-lore stories distribute poetical justice. Sophistica- 
tion has set in when the witch and her ugly daughter are 
not burnt and the ill-used king’s daughter is not mar- 
ried to the fairy prince. ‘Sigurd’ is in an altogether 
more heroic strain, and is scarcely more fit for its pre- 
sent position than would be the story how 
Charlemain, with all his peerage, fell 
By Fontarabia. 

Asa whole, however, the book, like all Mr. Lang’s con- 
tributions to folk-lore, is entrancing. 


The Book of Sundials. Collected by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Edited by H. K, F. Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. (Bell & 


Sons. 
Lgss ie two years has elapsed since we noted the 
appearance of a second and enlarged edition of Mrs. 
Gatty’s ‘ Book of Sundials,’ due to the industry and piety 
of her daughter and an associate. Already the book has 
= into a third edition. We have here a fitting 
ibute to its merits, It is a book the attractions of 
which do not pall, and turning over its pages, contem- 
ing its illustrations, and reading its quaint morals 
is a task as pleasant and profitable as meditating in some 
old-fashioned country churchyard, in which probably the 
dial-stone iteelf constitutes a chief attraction. We trace 
no further additions, Such are, however, scarcely to be 
During a long series of years all known mottoes 
have been gathered, and the collection is now practically 
complete, Almost without exception the mottoes are 
hortatory or reflective : “ Pulvis et Umbra sumus Moneo 
dum moveo,” and the like. Pereunt et imputantur ” is 
familiar in the Temple and as seen in a score other spots, 
“Sic transit gloria mundi” is on Fountains Hall, near 
Ripon, and the lovely motto “ Horas non numero nisi 
serenas” is on a score sundials. ‘N. & Q.,’ however, is 
full of such mottoes. It is pleasant to think how in- 
9 associated are its pages with this delightful 

ume, 


The White Lady of Hazelwood: a Tale of the Fourteenth 
Century. By Emily Sarah Holt. (Shaw & Co.) 

Minster Lovel: a Tale of the Days of Laud. (Same 
author and publishers.) 

THERE are few antiquaries or students of history that 

may not learn something from the narratives of Miss 

Holt. In ‘The White Lady of Hazelwood’ our author 


deals with the Countess of Montfort, “‘the Joan of Arc 
of her day and of Bretagne,” whose heroic deeds are 
commemorated by Froissart. From our State records 
Miss Holt has derived the information, unsuspected b 
historians, that this noble lady died a prisoner in Engla 
On this fact, unknown even to Mrs, Everett Green, Miss 
Holt bas constructed one of the most attractive of her 
works, bristling with pleasantly conveyed erudition, 

ment, and deals wi e sufferings of Jaco omley, 
who was excommunicated in 163k. 


The Adventures of Thomas Pellow, of Pen Mari 
Written by Himself. Edited by Aa Robert ine. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

To the “ Adventure Series” of Mr. Fisher Unwin have 

been added these curious memoirs of Pellow, who, cap- 

tured as a boy by the Sallee rovers, rqmained prisoner 
with the Moors three-and-twenty years, embraced 
the Mohammedan religion, and at length escaped and 
regained his home. Very stirring is his life; and the 
narrative of his actions has such evident trutbfulnesa, 
one is surprised, even with one’s knowledge of what 

Defoe has done in a similar line, that a doubt as to its 

authenticity should ever have been inspired. If such 

existed, it is now removed, Corroboration such as Dr. 

Brown furnishes would serve to establish almost any 

record, Very much longer and ampler than the intro- 

duction to any of the previous volumes is that now fur- 
nished, and it throws much light upon life among the 

Moors in the last century. Pellow seems to have risen 

to a position of considerable rank asa soldier, and saw 

much active service and many sufficiently striking 
atrocities. He was frequently wounded, and seems to 
have had little time for enjoying the domestic peace 
which the bestowal upon him of a wife may be held to 
have promised. His style is not brilliant, and his method 
of speaking of himself in the third person becomes a little 
tedious. Still the whole is a stirring record of suffering 
and adventure, and the book, with its quaint and valuable 
illustrations, is an agreeable addition to a capital series. 


OxeE or two contributions on literary matters stand 
forth in the Fortnightly among such pA wer as ‘Mr. 
Stanley's Rear-Column,’ ‘ Dr, Koch’s Consumption Cure,’ 
and ‘ An Averted Crash in the City.’ Such are ‘ Prosper 
Mérimée,’ a brilliant essay by Mr. Walter Pater, Madame 
Darmesteter’s ‘ Rural Life in France in the Fourteenth 
Century,’ and ‘The Mask of Descartes.’ An eager de- 
fence of ‘ Beau Austin ’ is given under the title of ‘ Mr. 
Tree’s Monday Nights.’ The entire number, which is a 
little late in appearance, is of very varied interest,— 
We should like to see Sir Herbert Maxwell’s paper on 
‘Birds,’ contributed to the Nineteenth Century, printed 
as a pamphlet and distributed through the country. It 
is a spirited and necessary appeal against the ignorance 
and indifference of country landlords, gamekeepers, and 
the like, and against the rage for destruction which, 
strong everywhere, seems strongest in England. Adalet’s 
observations on ‘Life in the Harem’ are worthy of 
attention, Mr. Frederic Harrison urges the restitution 
to Greece of the Elgin marbles. Among ‘ Noticeable 
Books’ Dr. Jessopp speaks in terms of well-deserved 
eulogy of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ and 
its editors.—Much attention is paid to California in the 
Century, the three opening articles all dealing with the 
Western State. Most interesting of the series is ‘ Life 
in California before the Gold Discovery,’ by General 
George John Bidwell, who claims to have been a pioneer 
of 41. His article, which is finely illustrated, is a con- 
tinuation of his ‘ The First Emigrant Train to California,’ 
which has been previously published in the Century. 


* Franklin in Allegory ’ and ‘ The Border Land of China’ 
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also arrest attention. A the contributors are Signor 
Salvini and Mr. Austin Dobeon.—In Macmillan’s Mr. 
H. C. Macdowall gives a dramatic account of ‘ Le Coup 
de Jarnac. A writer unnamed, who is evidently a 
strong Wordswortbian, sends an appreciative notice of 
Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. Prof. Ward writes on 
“The Universities and the Counter-Reformation,’ and 
Mr. W. M. Torrens on ‘Pure Water.’—To the Gentle- 
man’s Mr, C. A. Ward sends an elaborate analysis of the 
prophecies of Nostradamus, and localizes in a remark- 
able way many of these mysterious quatrains. His paper 
will repay study, ‘A Berkshire Town and its Remi- 
niscences’ deals with Newbury. Mr. Apperson writes 
on ‘The Depravation of Words,’—Under the title of 
‘The French Schoolboy,’ Madame de Berry explains in 
Murray's the steps recently taken to oupply in France 
an education on the English system. ‘ The Streets of 
London’ is a very small paper on a very large subject. 
—A good number of Temple Bar deals with the ‘ Journal 
of Sir Walter Scott’ and with ‘ Sir Stafford Northcote,’ 
and has an essay on the illustrating of books.—Arch- 
deacon Farrar deals in the New Review with ‘In 
Darkest England,’ and Dr. Norman Kerr shows the 
evils of ‘ Ether Drinking.’—A holiday number of the 
English Illustrated gives an account of the paintings of 
Clint, from whose brush are the best pictures in the 
Garrick Club. A good paper on ‘Inns and Taverns of 
Old London’ follows. Archdeacon Farrar supplies 
* Nooks and Corners in Westminster Abbey,’ admirab! 
illustrated by Mr. Railton. The entire number is excel- 
lent.—A few quatrains of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ of Omar 
Khayyam, omitted by Fitzgerald, are translated in the 
Cornhill, in which also is an arraignment of the duello 
in France.—Longman’s supplies the ‘ Decay of Canine 
Fidelity,’ ‘ Spiders,’ and ‘ Country Parsons.’—The New- 

House contains many good uisitions on subjects 
connected with Christmas. 


Tue penultimate number of Cassell’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary is now reached, and a cenmmentel won is 
on the point of completion. Part LX XXIII. is wholly 
occupied with prefatory matter, in which are included 
an essay on English lexicography and lists of dictionaries, 
of Latin phrases and quotations, of authors, and of Scrip- 
ture and classical names. A portion of the preface also 
pears. — Cassell’s Jilustrated Shakespeare, of which 
art LIX. is reached, must also be approaching com- 
pletion. The latest instalment is occupied with ‘ Pericles,’ 
of which four acts are given, with some very dramatic 
illustrations. — Naumann’s History of Music, Part 
XXXIIL, is concerned with Felix Mendelssohn and 
Robert Schumann. It has portraits of Hauptmann and 
Moscheles, and facsimiles of the writing and musical 
notation of Robert and Clara Schumann.— Old and New 
London, Part XXXIX., is occupied with the space 
bounded by the Green Park, St. James’s Park, Picca- 
dilly, and the Haymarket. Among numerous illustrations, 
a view of St, James’s Square in 1773, with a fountain 
playing in the centre, and « second of the Peace Re- 
icings in the Green Park, have specially antiquarian 
terest.—Dr. Geikie’s The Holy Land and the Bible, 
Part XV., is in Jerusalem. Its full-page illustrations 
include the Mount of Olives and Garden of Gethsemane 
and the Temple Enclosure with the Mosque of Omar, 
The smaller engravings are also excellent.— Picturesque 
Australasia, Part XXVI., deals with the Blue Moun- 
tains and the district near Bathurst, and then follows the 
track of the early explorers. Full plates are given of an 
aboriginal woman and children and of a bullock team. 


Tue British Bookmaker gives some admirable designs 
for book covers, both in leather and in clotb, with views 
of Mr. Zaehnedori’s new premises, 


We hear with much regret of the death of the Rey, 

Joseph Maskell, the erudite Master of Emanuel Hos- 
ital. This sad event took place on Sunday, Novem. 

r 30, the cause being bronchitis following on rheumati¢ 
fever. Mr. Maskell, who was born in Ts29, took hig 
degree in theology at King’s College, London, in 1852, in 
which year he was ordained deacon. Priest's orders fol. 
lowed in 1853, After holding in succession the curacies 
of Allington and West Lulworth in Dorset, Bermo 
and All Hallows Barking, he was appointed Master 
Emanuel Hospital in 1869. From 1861 to 1868 he was 
honorary secretary to the City of London College, A 
man of antiquarian taste and diversified knowledge, he 
wrote various works on the antiquities of Barking parish 
and other subjecta. Under his own name or his initials 
he has sent to ‘N. & Q.’ very many important and valu. 
able => the last of which appears in the present 
number. 


As the first publisher of ‘N. & Q.,’ George Bell, of 
whose death on Nov. 27 we hear with regret, claims a 
line in our columns, He also issued the two volumes of 
* Choice Notes from Notes and Queries.’ 


Tue second and completing volume of the new edition 
of ‘ Boyne’s Trade Tokens,’ edited by Mr. G. C. William- 
son, will be issued immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. Inthis 
volume occur no fewer than eleven indices, comprising sur- 
names, Christian names, localities, trades, shapes, values, 
issues, devices, and peculiarities. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications co 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Eprtor ‘GrioRNALE (“ Preston, Dra- 
matist ").—Thomas m, whose play ‘ Cambises’ was 
licensed 1569, was born 1537, and graduated at Cam- 
bridge, M.A. 1561. He was Fellow of King’s College 
1556, and Master of Trinity Hall, in his university, circa 
1584, and died at Cambridge 1598. 


Ropers (“ Be good, sweet maid "’),—See 7% S. ix. 


Gro. G. T. TREnERNe (“I'll sing you one, oh ”).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6t i. 314, 481; ii. 254, 

Wiimor Parker (“Stafford Knot ”).—See 8, x. 229, 
395, 413 ; xi. 99, 218, 

A. B. (“Oil upon troubled waters ”’).—‘ N. & Q.’ over- 
flows with information and conjecture, We can 
refer you to the indexes to the various series. 

Cornicenpum.—P, 424, col. 2, 1. 25, for “ northwards ’ 


read southwards, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR DECEMBER CONTAINS 
THE LAIRD O COCKPEN. 


A SERIAL STORY BY “RITA.” 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 
ON LIVING in SMALL TOWNS. HIS LITTLE MAID. A Serial Story. ) 
ABOUT JAPANESE SWORDS. The DIPLOMA GALLERY. 


FATHER CAVELL, A Storyin Four Chapters. | How THREE SUNDAYS COME ina 
The FORTH and CLYDE SHIP CANAL | Ga BRIELLE’S MOTHER, A Complete Story. 


LEFT BEHIND. The TREVERTON MARRIAGE. A Short 
ABOUT HOBBIES, Serial Story. 

FRENCH KINGS and their DINNERS. | ORE ABOUT BEER. 

“TO BE BURNT as a WITCH.” A Poem. 


MONEY, DEAR MONEY! BAD COMPLIMENTS. 


in The CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS the 
A NIGHT with the THAMES POLICE. ‘ame. - 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 


“MERRY, MERRY BOYS.’ 


By B. L. FARJEON. 


LONDON: 2, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Nortz.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. X. 6, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and 
Vocabulary. Edition. i%mo. cloth, 
2s. 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in I 
phica! Notes, 
1%mo. cloth, 


ocabulary. Eighth Edi: 

3, SYBEL’S PRINZ Y VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Geneal and Index. New Edition. 
1smo. cloth, ta. 6d. 

“Dr. Duchbeim'y notes sive all the historical and geograpbical in- 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
wen... Collection of Modern German Plays. 


EIG DICHTER UND 
Ha USSPION. otes and Vocabulary. 


ition. 12mo. 28. 
—Contents : ROZESS. 2 SPASS. 
Part Il. 


DER P 
LIST UND PRLEGMA. With Notes 
edition. 1smo cloth, 6d. 
"pasted. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Pive Acts. By 
With Notes. Second Edition. i?mo. cloth, 


Pet 
CKLAN DER. 
ta. 6d. 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
1%mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE. 
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des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative Travel, &c), - 

*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 

Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“Ranks far above the ordipary run of educational books....The 

notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Public Uptnion, 

“We 


cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
entertaining and improving reading-book for the middle or higher 
forms.”— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 28 6d. 
SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. In 


Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker 
German Grammar Arranged by VOM 


12mo. 4s. 


19mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition, 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 2. 
Fifteenth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec. 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice 
With Notes by G. A. NEVER - 
12mo. cloth, 5e. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. A. BIAGG Professor 
Italian in Queen's Coilege, 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5a. 
BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Er 


tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth = 
ied by a Selection of Easy S« 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Re- 
Price 5e. crown 8vo. cloth, 
I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present 
With fon and Biographical Notices by LOUISA A. MERIV. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EURIPIDIS ION. With ant Notes, 
and Questions for 


Introduction (on the Greek ag 
amination, by CHARLES BADH. 


Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 88. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latia 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary by Dr. W. IHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
Preliminary Dissertation by 


Evglish Prose, with Notes and a 
& PALEY, M.A. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
To ome added Extracts from 
orwegian Historians. atory 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. PRAEDERSDORFF. 
¥ 
| ALE 
; “The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can requite 
They prove, too, that the authoress possesses not only an accursie 
; b acquaintance with the Italian language, but critical powers of me 
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